








The Gun of Accurate Balance 


Accurate shooting requires perfect balance. 


The Fox balances exactly where it ought to for best results. 


It feels light and buoyant, but swings onto objects easily and steadily. 
Avoid tire and drag. 


FOX GUN 


“Finest Gun in the World” 


Its “hang” just suits you. 


Carry it all day—seems almost a part of 
You and a Fox Gun will be 


yourself, 
pals. 


A. hard-hitter—Accurate—Safe—Light 
Frame—Strong Barrels—Few Parts— 
Simple in action—Easy to clean—Hand- 
somely finished—Made in America’s 
finest gun workshops. 


Carry a— 


The scientific accuracy of manufacture 
which gives the Fox Gun its balance is 
typical of all of the processes which have 
brought Fox Guns to unequaled me- 
chanical perfection. 

Dealers sell all grades, in 12, 16 and 20 
gauges. 

1912 Art Catalog gives prices and full 
information. Send for it right off. 


This proof mark on every Fox Gun 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4600 N. 18th Street 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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AN ARCTIC MOTOR CRUISE 











CAPT. F. E. KLEINSCHMIDT 


Every spring when the ice is breaking 
up in Bering Sea, breaking off from 
the beach in large floes and going up 
into the Aretic, my boats are ready to 
launch. The ‘‘Diamond L,’’ a_ twin 
serew motor boat of fifteen gross tons, 
forty horsepower engines, stoutly built 
and sheeted along the water line, is 
usually the first to plunge into Bering 
Sea and cleave her way amongst the ice 
floes. 


It has been my custom every spring 


shortly after the breaking up of the ice 
to take a number of friends out for a 
eruise after seal or walrus. The [ski 
mos, too, are always begging to be 
taken along, for seal and walrus mean 
riches to them, and the latter being usu 
ally forty to fifty miles 
they are incompetent to venture out so 
far in their frail skin boats. So | usu- 
ally take a large skin boat, or omiak, 
and three or four kyacks with their oe- 
cupants along. 

Time was set to leave at 8 p. m. on 
Friday, but a heavy fog and southeast 
wind set in during the afternoon and | 


from shore, 





eave orders that I would not leave and 
went home. At 11 p. m. my Russian 
deeckhand ealied me out of bed, saying 
a erowd of fellows had taken possession 
of the ‘‘Diamond L,’’ 
uproarious time and had sent for me. 


were having an 


The fog had ehanged to a fine drizzle, 
but it was sfill so thick I eouldn’t see 
I told him to go baek 
and tell them it was off and that I 


would not go. 


aeross the street. 


Hardly had I gone to sleep when the 
messenger returned telling me they had 
still possession of the ‘‘ Diamond L’’ and 
that they were trying to make the en- 
vines go and kidnap the boat. 

Angrily I went down to the boat, re 
solved to show them who was master. 
From the eabin came hilarious laughter 
and thick elouds of tobaceo smoke. 
Looking down I saw. the floor littered 
with all kinds of things—eartridges, 
fruit, bottles and echieken bones. My 
physician friend was administering 
champagne to a big bump on a lawver’s 
head. He had monkeved with the gaso- 
line engine set before center, and 
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course made acquaintance with certain 
characteristics resembling those of a 
-government mule. 

It was no use to be angry with those 
fellows, neither did arguing avail, 
thouzh in such beastly weather it was 
impossible to do anything. So I started 
out of the river into Bering Sea, hop- 
ing I would eateh a good swell outside 
that would soon put them ‘‘hors de 
combat’’ and make them long to be 
back in the river again. But there was 


hope that it was possible to find it. 

By morning, that is about 2 a. m., we 
had six inches of snow on deck and most 
of the Nimrods had sunk into ‘‘Mur- 
phy’s arms.’’ A little clearing showed 
me the island about 8 a. m. and I 
stopped to take a little nap. That 
awoke the crowd and all went on deck, 
shooting. Of course there could be no 
seal on the ice in such weather as this, 
but ice cakes, tin cans, and empty bot- 
tles made a good substitute as long as 

















THE AUTHOR'S 


no swell. The fog was so thick you 
could handle it with a shovel, and later 
it beeame colder and began to snow. My 
friends of the judicial, medical and 
dental talent of Nome were comfortable 
enough in the eabin, eating, drinking, 
smoking and spinning mammoth yarns of 
fossil hunts, but we poor fellows on deck 
had a miserable night of it. Going 
barely half speed, we would every lit- 
tle while butt into an ice floe, back off 
and then feel our way ahead again. I 
headed for Sledge Island with the vain 


HUNTING PARTY. 


they could hear the noise. About 10 
a. m. they dropped my bunk, rolled me 
out cn the floor and turned the nozzle 
of a soda bottle on my face. It had 
cleared up and the sun was beginning 
to peep out. We skirted the inshore 
edge of the pack and though the ice was 
favorable for seal—that is, large, flat, 
low floes full of holes—they were not 
on the ice but in the surrounding water. 
Shots were aimed at the appearing 
heads, but it is a difficult mark from a 
throbbing boat. An _ especially poor 











os Seas ease 























shot would bring the laughter of the 
whole crowd on the shooter’s head. At 
last in the afternoon the sun came out 
and we soon found seal on the floes. 

On a large floe honeyeombed with 
holes, rotten from the warm, fresh 
water on its surface, are lying a number 
of seal, two—four—six—a dozen—some- 
times twenty. If it is a nice warm day 
the seal prefers to lie basking in the 
sun, taking a nap of five or ten minutes; 
then he raises up, looks around and lies 
down again. If danger is near he slips 
like a greased ball into the hole. On 
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right hand we earry a spear, one end of 
which is armed with a sharp ivory point 


10 to 16 inches long, used as a lance 
or ice spear to test the ice or help you to 
jump a crevasse. The other end has an 
equally long ivory part to which a har- 
poon barb and line is attached. Over 
the shoulder we carry the rifle and a 
sealskin pouch in which other necessary 
implements are carried, especially the 
pear-shaped, barbed grappling hook. 
Noiselessly we paddle up to the ice 
floe, then board her; then with wind 
and sun right, crawl on our stomach 














SEAL HUNTERS OF THE “DIAMOND L,” 


one floe we have discovered with our 
glasses four large bodies. 

*‘Ougaruk,’’ the Eskimo calls ex- 
citedly, and we go within one-half mile 
of them in the ‘‘Diamond L.’’ Then 
we stop the engines, throw out the ice 
anchor on a floe and get into the skin 
boat or in kyacks. The Eskimos, and 
we who have hunted before, are 
equipped with the necessary implements 
and dress, while my lawyer and doctor 
friends have to borrow from those stay- 
ing en the ‘‘Diamond L.’’ We are 
dressed in mucklucks, sealskin pants 
and deerskin parka, over which latter 


we wear a white linen artega. In our 


SHOWING KYAKS AND SKIN BOATS. 
FOREGROUND. 


SLAIN SEAL IN 


over the ice, our eyes always glued on 
the prey. If he raises his head you must 
lie still, trusting in your white artega 
blending with your surroundings. Then 
you must try to erawl up so that his 
body hides his head; and when you 
think you are close enough, crawl side- 
ways till you ean bring the sights of 
your rifle to bear on his head. 

It must be an instantaneous death, 
else like a squirrel, with one move he 
will drop into the hole. The Ougaruk 
has little blubber on him at this time 
of the year and he will sink immedi- 
ately. 

If there are three or four seal on the 





























HAVING LUNCH ON AN ICE FLOE OVER A SEAL BLUBBER FIRE. 


floe you wait until your companions are 
in position, and fire if possible at the 
same time. Then there comes the whip- 
like erack of the .30-40, the spat of the 
30-30. and the eannon-like roar of the 
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4 
.45-70 of the Eskimos, all dearest music 
to a sportsman’s ear. 
The ‘‘Diamond L’’ eomes chugging 
alongside of the floe and her decks are 
stained with the blood of the first slain. 
? 
‘ 








BIG “OUGARUK,” KILLED BY 


THE JUDGE AND LOUIS L. 
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Then for another herd in the same man- 
ner; here perhaps, are twenty seal ly- 
ing asleep. Only four of them have 
been killed; the others have slipped in 
to their holes. Then we quickly seatter 
over the floe and take stations on the 
surrounding floes or sit motionless in 
the boat; the seal perforce must come 
up to breathe; he is also curious and 


AUTHOR AND ESKIMOS, IN KYAKS, DRESSED IN WHITE 





WITH TWO SEALS 





ARTEGAS, 





KILLED 


during the next fifteen minutes comes a 
continuous erack, spat and boom. Ky 
acks are seen darting out to the dead 
seal, a hook is quieklv fastened in the 
body and he is towed to the ‘‘Dia 
mond b.”’ 

To lie behind an ice hummoek, see 
the bristled head of « seal appear and 


try your skill. as a quick, sure marks 




















TWO ESKIMOS DRAGGING SEAL HOME. 


NOTICE THEIR HUNTING GEAR AND DRESS 
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man, is a long-to-be-remembered sport. 
When he has become wary he will not 
show more than two inches. This is a 
diffieult mark, even at only fifty yards 
for the uninitiated, for aiming a trifle 
too low the ball hits the water and a 
richochet miss is the result. Then comes 
a splash from the seal so close and sim- 
ultaneous with the splash of the bullet 
that the novice eries, ‘‘I hit him; I got 
him.’’ But a hit is never followed. by 
a splash. A low oval spot surrounded 


my friends thought it foolish to go 
home when they were getting right in- 
to the pleasures of seal hunting. I had 
kept on the inshore of the ice pack in 
fairly open water and was astonished 
myself when coming nearer shore to see 
the floes getting more plentiful. When 
within four miles of Nome, I found it 
difficult to get through. 
driving the loose floes and the heavy 
pack slowly but surely to the shore. I 


The wind was 














ESKIMO SKIN BOAT GOING AFTER SEAL. 


by red water shows the dead seal. Then 
to the next floe in the same manner, but 
like a game of chess, never the same. 

Thus in similar manner, we visited 
many a floe and the bloody decks of the 
‘*Diamond L’’ were eneumbered with 
the bodies of the slain. 

One spring I had a narrow escape. 
A stiff breeze had sprung up from the 
southeast and I thought it wise to leave 
for Nome. Here amongst the floe, 
everything was as smooth as a river. 
The floes seemed barely to move and 


considered whether to get into the ice 
and try to make shore or run for Sledge 
Island (if that way was still open). I 
tried the first, but found it impossible ; 
then extricating myself, I went along 
the beach north. The ice sloped off 


near Penny River, ten miles from 
Nome. Here I was able to get within a 
hundred yards of the beach. I stopped 
and transferred everybody into the skin 
boat and kyacks to let them make their 
way ashore and on foot to Nome. Then 
with only two men with me, I started 
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for Sledge Island, fifteen miles away. 
The ice was pressing so quickly that dur- 
ing the trarsfer I was hemmed in by 
several large floes, and only by having 
good power, I was able to push them 
aside ard get out. Then a race for the 
island commenced. A heavy fog bank 
came up from the southeast and I en- 
deavored to make the island before it 
was blotted out. The nearer we came to 


‘good stead this and the next twenty-four 
hours, there would be no ‘‘Diamohd L’”’ 
now. 

Next day wind and current were in- 
creasing the rush of the mighty Polar 
pack, till we found but little shelter be- 
hind the island even. We noticed a 
black speck drifting down upon the 
island, that soon became plain as. the 
steamer ‘‘Corwin.’’ For a time we. 

















THE “DIAMOND L” AND “CORWIN” IMPRISONED IN ICE. 


it the nearer we came to the advancing 
fog, until we thought all was in vain. 
Yet ‘ve managed to get through, just as 
the pack was shoving its front floe 
against the weather side of the island. 
Then it began to blow in earnest and the 
heavy pack came pressing past us in the 
lee of the island, compelling us to move 
about continuously, for the ice would 
come rushing in by swirling eddies. 

If the engines had not stood me in 


thought sure that she would be pressed 
high and dry at Sinrock. She was run- 
ning with full speed against her prison 
bars, black clouds pouring out of her 
funnel while she drifted past the island. 
Then in the=lee of it, finding the ice 
slackening up, she came slowly up and 
made fast alongside of us on the shore 
ice. For three days we laid there, then 
the wind ceased, the ice slacked up and 
we steamed back to Nome. 






































HOW THE MOUNTAIN MEN CARRY 


THEIR GUNS 


J. A. McGUIRE 


That there are more ways than one of 
‘*properly’’ carrying the gun in seabbard 
while hunting big game, a glance at the 
different styles herewith submitted will 
prove. I used to think some twelve or 
fifteen years ago, that I then employed 
the real ‘‘fin de siecle’’ method of carry- 
ing my gun when I placed it so that the 
stock projected upward and the sights 
were on the under side. It seemed to me 
that a number of hunters of my ac- 
quaintance carried their guns that way 
in those days, and it was therefore easy 
for me to fall into the style. However, I 
remember that the gun stock often 
caught on brush and limbs, and that it 
had the abominable habit of bounding 
back in a hard chase. I also remember 
getting some severe knocks in the face 
from it while stooping to pass under 
trees, and yet I continued this style for 
many years. On one of my bear-hunting 
trips with John Goff about eight years 
ago, however, this method met its Water- 
loo. We were in the Coyote Basin and 
Devil’s Hole country of Colorado, and 
were traveling through country abound- 
ing in much rock and much brush also 
It seems that a great deal of this rocky 
formation only reaghed about to the 
stirrups, we often passing through nar- 
row paths or openings between such 
rocks, andyit was‘a-common thing to 
hear the resounding“ttack of the gun 
barrel as it striek, As a result. after 
about a week of travel I, found that the 
habitual contact with brush*and rock 
had worn my scabbard through where 
the front sight was placed, and it was 
not long thereafter until I broke my 
sight by contact with a rock. That 

















AS NED FROST CARRIES HIS GUN. 


eured me of this style of gun carrying, 
and I now adhere to the Ned Frost and 
S. N. Leek style. When my gun is in 
its natural position now the tip of the 
stock lies below the upper contour of the 
horse’s neck, and is never caught on 
limbs or brush, while the sights are pro 
tected from the bumps of rock and brush. 
In this way the gun is more easily drawn 
from the scabbard in case quick action is 
necessary. 

Many hunters draw their guns befor: 
dismounting, and I know some real pio 
neers at the hunting game who invari 
ably employ this means. They seem tu 
be able to manage their gun very dex 
terously, even while reining their horse 
to a position out of sight of the game, all 
before dismounting; but I have always 
felt safer and surer to handle my gun 
after both feet were’ firmly implanted 
on terra firma. Besides, some horses 
will not ‘‘stand for’’ the rider pulling 
the gun from seabbard in this manner 
I had a decided lesson 


, 


while mounted. 


covering this phase taught me while 
hunting in Old Mexico a few years back. 
We were after turkeys on the day in 
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AS SO MANY CARRY THEIP. RIFLES. 


question, and having sighted a bunch 
climbing the hill only 25 yards away, 
and being in a position on my mule from 
which I could command a better view of 
them than on the ground, I immediately 
proceeded to pull my .30-30 from the 
scabbard as fast as possible, intending to 
shoot from horseback. No sooner had I 
drawn the gun half-way out than that 
mule noticed the action, and, probably 
believing that I was raising a club in the 
air with which to lambaste him, he put 
me through about a half minute of the 
swiftest bucking to which I was ever sub- 
jected, during all of which time I was 
hanging onto the gun trying to disen- 
tangle it from the scabbard. Finally one 
of his gyrations sent the gun in one di- 
rection and me in the other, landing me 
very accommodatingly in a bed of sand. 
When he had separated me from the sad- 
dle he stood very still and sociable-like, 
seemingly well satisfied with the job. 
But by that time the turkeys, of course, 
had fled. 

Those who draw their guns before dis- 
mounting usually carry them on the 
Aside from the 
convenience feature of course this is the 
best side on which to carry the gun, as 
the weight placed on the left stirrup in 
mounting and dismounting, when the 
eun is carried on the left side, has a ten- 
deney in a long day’s travel to pull the 


right side of the horse. 


saddle a little to the left. I have never 
as yet made a horse’s back sore, but I 
guess I ought to touch wood, because far 
better horsemen than I have done so, and 
sometimes through a simpler reason than 
the one I have just mentioned. 


Believing that illustrations showing 
the way some of the best-known Western 
guides carry their guns would be inter- 
esting to the readers of Outdoor Life, 
I have gathered together some photos 
showing the styles of these men, and pub- 
lish with each a short explanation telling 
their individual reasons for the style em- 
ployed. When I first hunted with John 
Goff, ten years ago, he carried -his gun 
almost horizontally, alongside the 
horse’s belly, in the position used by 
Steve Elkins, with this exception: I be. 
lieve Goff carried his gun with the muz- 
zle pointing forward instead of rear- 
ward. His present style is quite a radi- 
eal departure from the old method. I 
believe also that when I hunted first 
with Steve Elkins, nine or ten years ago, 
he carried his gun in a more upright po- 
sition—which goes to show that the men 
of the hills make changes through expe- 
rience, as well as do others. 

The reader is first introduced to Ned 
Frost’s style of gun carrying, which to 
the writer’s mind is ideal. Mr. Frost 





JOHN GOFF’S WAY—HIS SON IS SHOWN 
MOUNTED. 








was three years old when he was trans- 
planted by his parents to a ranch in the 
big game section of Wyoming, where the 
town of Cody now stands, and as he is 
about 33 years old now it is plain that 
he has lived some 30 years in the hills. 
Ever since the time when he was big 
enough to shoot he has been hunting big 
game, and I doubt if a sturdier or more 
reliable example of the big game hunter 
is to be found in this country today 
Mr. Frost has also been kind enough to 
furnish me with another photograph 
which he has entitled, ‘‘As so many 
earry their rifles,’’ which I reproduce 
with pleasure. 


NED FROST TELLS HOW AND WHY. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After many 
years of experience in carrying the rifle 
on horseback through the mountains 
where one encounters much _ timber, 
thickets, rough places where a gun may 
become caught and damaged, or rendered 
useless, I have adopted the way as shown 
in eut No 1. In this position the rifle 
lies close along the side of the horse, and 
does not stick up over the neck as shown 
in eut No. 2, which is the position so 
many carry them in. Also it has the ad- 
vantage of not wearing the sights, as is 




















. SHORE SWEARS BY HIS WAY. 
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REGULATION STYLE. 


ARMY 


the case always where the rifle is carried 
the other side up. It balances better, 
also, and the stock is not always eatch- 
ing trees and brush in narrow places, 
and as one gets off the horse in a hurry 
for 
right side up ready for action 


a shot it is handy and comes out 
Many 
old hunters carry their shcvting irons 
on the right side of the horse, and when 
getting off for a shot must either reach 
under the 
Many hunt- 
ers who carry their rifles pulled up so 
high in front, as shown in cut No. 2, do 


over the saddle or dodge 
horse’s neck to get at them. 


so to keep them from slipping out while 
leading their horses down steep hills. If 
they would only turn them over and 
sling them more level so as to balance 
they would find they would never slip, 
and would be much safer and more com- 
fortable. N. W. FROST. 
Wyoming. 


STYLE ADOPTED BY THE VETERAN JOHN 
GOFF. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When hunting 
horseback I have carried my gun on the 
right side for a great many years, for 
several reasons, one being when I get on 
my horse the gun is not in my way. An- 
other reason is, when I get on my horse 
my weight pulls my saddle off to one 
side when gun is carried on that side. 
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When carried on the right side I don’t 
have any sore-backed horses. When I 
want to use my gun I take it out of the 
scabbard with my right hand, then swing 
off the horse with my left hand ahold of 
the saddle. My sportsman 
friends hunting with me have all adopt- 


horn of 


ed this way of carrying a gun on horse- 
back, and I think that it is about as 
good and as handy as a man could figure 
out. Of course it is a little awkward 
until you get used to it, but after two 
or three days’ practice you wouldn’t 
carry your gun any other way. 


Wyoming. JOHN B. GOFF 


WILL B. SHORE’S WAY. 


Editor Outdoor Life: 
mon question asked a guide by the hunt- 


A very com- 


er is, ‘‘What particular advantage do 
you have in earrying your gun as you 
do, as other guides with whom I have 
hunted carry their gun different?’’ It 
is quite true that everybody has an indi- 
vidual way of doing things, and by con- 


stant practice become more proficient by 


their own methods than by others. For 
instanee, the diamond hitch is thrown 
differently by different packers, who 
are all good men and their packs ride 
well. So my method of carrying a gun 


on a horse may not be superior to many 








THE GOE WAY. 














MATT DUNHAM LIKES THE OLD WAY. 


others, but it seems best to me. The ac- 
companying photo illustrates the way I 
prefer to carry gun and seabbard on a 
horse. 

The reason I earry gun on right 
side is: First, I pull the gun as I am 
vetting off the horse with the left hand 
on the gun stock, and with the right I 
hold the reins and grasp the pommel of 
the saddle. (It is hard to pull the gun 
from left side if one dismounts from the 
same side.) When I alight on the ground 
[ have the stock of the gun in Jeft hand. 
My right hand now releases the saddle 
pommel and grasps the fore end of my 
gun, which is the position I use in shoot- 
ing (I shoot from left shoulder). See- 
ond: The gun is less in the way on the 
right side in mounting and dismounting 
The gun is earried at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. The stock of the gun 
is above the horse’s neck, so it does: not 
interfere with reining and turning the 
horse. The muzzle of the gun points to 
the ground, so that if accidentally dis- 
charged it will not kill the horse. I ear- 
ry sights down, as the scabbards are 
made to fit the gun in that position. I 
have never had my sights knocked out 
of adjustment while carrying my gun 
in that position. WILL B. SHORE. 

Montana. 
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FARNSWORTH HAS A STYLE OF HIS OWN. 


Doe Shore also has very kindly fur- 
nished me with a photograph of the 
army regulation style as now in force at 
Ft. Yellowstone, and I presume at all 
the forts of our country. 


E. W. GOE CARRIES GUN ON RIGHT SIDE. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The reason 
why I earry my rifle on horseback in 
the manner in which [I do is this—viz: 
I put the scabbard on the right side be- 
cause if the scabbard is on the left side 
of the horse it will often interfere with 
quick action. A hunter seldom shoots 
from the horse, but gets off to be suré 
that his aim will be correct. Bear and 
lion we hunt with dogs, and when the 
game is at bay we get off and take time 
before shooting so as to be sure of the 
game. Secondly, when riding a ‘horse 
on the trail the rifle carried on the right 
side is safer in case you roll a horse off 
the trail, for if you do the left side of 
the horse usually strikes first, and if 
your gun be-on that side,.it’s likely to be 
broken, and there is not much chance to 
get it out from under the horse. Third- 
ly, when cinching up thie saddle it’s 
handier to have the gun on the off side, 
where it is not in your way. A hunter 
does not use the same rule in carrying 
and drawing his gun as they observe in 
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the eavalry, where the seabbard is drawn 
high up near the saddle horn and low 
down on the point, so as not to interfere 
with the horse’s stifle. 


California. ). W. GOE. 









FROM MAT DUNHAM, THE OLD-TIMER. 






Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending 
you the photographs of three of us 
guides of Ovando, Mont., to show how 
each one earries his rifle on horseback 
You will notice that only one has his 
rifle under the hollow of his knee—the 
writer. I have carried my rifle more 
miles than the other two have rods, I 
guess. In this manner I can enforce the 
whole grip of my leg if the horse makes 
any bad breaks. You will also notice 
that all three guides earry their rifles 
right side up. This is done so the sights 
are in no danger of getting moved. 

B. Farnsworth carries his rifle as near 
up and down as he ean, so he ean pull it 
from the scabbard before he dismounts. 
I. K. Stadler, like all Dutchmen, does 
everything backwards, but there is 
method in the way he earries his gun, to 
his way of thinking. In riding after the 
hounds in thick brush there isn’t as much 
danger of his gun eatching the brush and 
breaking the stock as the other way. 

Montana. M. P. DUNHAM. 

















THE GERMAN WAY. 
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LEEK CARRIES HIS ON LEFT SIDE. 


S. N. LEEK’S STYLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I use a heavy 
leather seabbard, with straps readjusted, 
turning seabbard over so sights of rifle 
are up when in seabbard. Adjust front 
strap so center of rifle lever will rest on 
strap, and about two-thirds of rifle stock 
projects beyond the seabbard. Place 
secabbard on left side of horse between 
stirrup straps, with front sling strap 
hooked over horn of saddle and rear 
sling strap placed through hole eut for 
this purpose in rear lower corner of sad- 
dle skirt. Adjust height of seabbard so 
it will eome directly in bend of knee 
joint. Then raise or lower either end of 
seabbard just so rifle will not work out 
of seabbard while horse is going down 
steep hills. Should it be necessary to 
draw rifle before dismounting thrust 
right hand into open end of seabbard, 
grasping stock of rifle near lever, and 
draw out, slightly lifting stocl, mean- 
while letting muzzle of rifle drag on 
bottom of seabbard. When rifle is nearly 


out of scabbard, grasp the fore end with 
left hand; bring stock to right shoulder, 
working lever in the meantime with the 
right hand. With a little practice you 
will be surprised how quickly a shot can 
be fired in this way, a pistol hardly 
being much quicker; and should you de- 
sire to dismount before drawing rifle, it 
is On the nearest side of horse, handy for 
use, S. N. LEEK. 


STEVE ELKINS’ WAY IS RADICAL 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending 
you photo showing how I carry my gun 
while in the chase. Now, ‘‘any old way”’ 
is good enough when you are not in a 
hurry, but when riding fast, jumping 
logs, making short turns in the brush, up 
hill and down, you will have less trouble 
with your gun this way than in any 
other position. Have the gun fit very 
tight in the seabbard, with the straps 
close to the front end. The factory- 
made seabbards have straps too near the 
middle. STEVE ELKINS. 

Colorado. 








STEVE BLKINS’ ODD WAY. 
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TWO CASTS OF TROUT FLIES 





Instructions For Tying Them 


VINCENT P. RIORDAN 


“Let cunning fishers 


weave silk flies, 


To ’witch poor wandering fishes eyes.” 


The writer has been very successful 
with the six trout flies deseribed in the 
following article. Although they were 
originally imported from the South of 
Ireland they are taken eagerly by the 
trout in the streams of the Pocono 
Mountains and the Catskills, such as the 
Broadhead Brook and the Beaverkill. 
On one oceasion I went on a fishing trip 
to the Broadheads, taking those six 
patterns, tied rather hurriedly and care- 
lessly. The water was very low, and the 
days were hot, and all the other fisher- 
men tried their large and varied assort- 
ments of flies without sueeess. Yet I 
took a few dozen of very nice trout with 
my erude flies. I have also taken a good 
many black bass on the same patterns, 
tied, of course, on larger hooks. If the 
reader does not wish to tie the flies him- 
self, he can have them ‘“‘built’’ by some 
professional fly-tyer ? 


THE BLACK MAY 


For the opening months of the season 
I have found the Black May to be the 
most successful fly, notwithstanding the 
old doctrine of anglers, which says: ‘‘A 
bright fly for dark water, and a dark 
fly for bright or low water.’’ This fly 
seems to be an exception to the above 
time-honored saying, being almost en- 
tirely black, and yet it is taken when the 
water is high and roilly and the weather 
dark and uncertain. 





—Walton. 


The method of tying it is as follows: 
Procure the black fur from the ears of a 
black eat, or the fine black fur of a 
black squirrel for the body. Take also 
some of the long blaek whiskers of 
either animal for the gib. For the 
wings, use the feather of a European 
starling’s wing, or if this is not obtain- 
able, use the wing feather of the female 
blackbird mixed with a few fibres from 
the brown-mottled wing ecoverts of the 
wild mallard; but the fact is, that any 
fine-fibered feather of a dark slaty or 
dusky hue will answer the purpose 
fairly well. For ribbing the body, use 
the fine silver wire taken from a base 
string of either the violin or banjo. The 
hackle must be obtained from the neck 
feathers of a black rooster. As to the 
size of hook and the form or style of 
same, circumstances will alter cases, but 
we may lay down a general maxim that: 
Large lakes and rivers where the fish 
run heavy require flies tied on hooks 
from No. 4 to No. 8, and small streams 
and low water require hooks from No. 8 
to No. 14. In the present case we will 
suppose we are to use a medium size for 
average conditions—say No. 8 hook. 
Tie on your snell with black waxed ty- 
ing silk in the usual way, leaving enough 
of the silk to perform the after opera- 
tions, say eight inches. Now attach a 
piece of flat silver tinsel to serve as the 
tag, winding a few turns around hook 
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below the arming or winding silk. Se- 
eure the end with a hitch or two of the 
tying silk, and eut off close. This leaves 
a bright band of tinsel which is seen on 
most flies just at the end of the body. 
Now select three long black hairs of a 
black cat’s or a black squirrel’s whis- 


RIBBING. C 
tc HACKLE ‘\ 
N°92 ORANGE GRousE™: 


kers; lay them on the back of hook so 
that they will curve upward gracefully, 
like the insect’s tail, and secure them by 
a few wraps of the tying silk. We then 
wax the thread anew and tie on the 
round silver wire for the body ribbing, 
and with a few long winds go up to near 
top of shank where we tie on the wing 
and black rooster’s hackle, the wing 
pointing up towards the gut. Secure 
them in place for the present, and wind, 
tying silk back along the body towards 
the tail. Wax thread afresh for the 
purpose of making it sticky, and having 
selected some black ecat’s or squirrel’s 
fur, and mixed it with some black fast- 
dyed wool and rendered short and fine 
by plucking between the nails of the fin- 
gers, make a little pile of the fur and 
twist the waxed tying silk between the 
forefinger and thumb so that it will 
pick up and twist the fur around itself. 
When sufficient fur has adhered to the 
silk, wind it on the hook closely, making 
the fuzzy body of the fly as shown in 
sketch No. 1. When we reach the wing 
hiteh and scrape off superfluous hair 
from the silk. Now take up the silver 
wire, which we left hanging near tail, 






and wind it corkserew-fashion on the 
body, making a bright, even, spiral 
from tail to under the wing. Secure it 
by a hitch of the silk and cut off‘ close. 

The next operation is winding on the 
hackle, which we do, arranging the 
fibers so as to point toward the barb of 
hook. When sufficient to represent the 
legs of the insect is wound on, we se- 
eure it by a hitch of tying silk, and cut 
off close. Lastly we turn down the wing 
and wrap three or four times with tying 
silk, hiteh two or three times, and cut off 
silk, touch head of fly with shellac, and 
set aside to dry. A modification of this 
fly is tied on a smaller hook, say No. 
12, with a mixture of orange feather 
in wing, for later months and low water, 
when the trout cease to rise to the larger 
fly. 


THE ORANGE GROUSE—FIG. 2. 


This fly is tied like the last except 
that orange floss silk is used for the 
body, flat gold tinsel for the tag, black 
silk for the ribbing, and three fibers of 
the finely-mottled wing-coverts of the 
mallard for the gib; the wing was origi- 
nally made from the rich brown mottled 
feathers of the red grouse of the Brit- 
ish Isles (Lagopus Scoticus). But not 
being able to obtain these, I have sub- 
stituted those of the ruffed grouse 
(Bonasa Umbellus) with success. If 
mixed with brown mottled mallard 
feather it answers very well. The 
hackle is that from a red rooster. The 
fly is very good for May and June 
freshets, on the rise of the flood. 


THE HARBD’S EAR—FIG. 1. 


The operations for this are the same 
as for the black may, but the material 
for the body is the fine brown fur from 
the ear of the hare (Lepus Sylwaticus). 





















This is mixed with yellow fur from the 
back of the chipmunk. The tag is gold 
tinsel, and the ribbing is flat gold tin- 
sel. The hackle is from a yellow rooster ; 
the gib is from a mallard. The wing 
was the European starling’s wing 
(Sturnus Vulgaris) but you may sub- 
stitute any slate-colored feather such as 
a slate-colored or blue pigeon’s finer 
wing covert. This fly is good on the 


fall of the flood. 
THE GREY PARTRIDGE. 


Pursue the same operations for this as 
for the hare’s ear, but the body is made 
of the fur of a grey squirrel mixed with 
white wool pulled and picked fine. Gib 
is of the mallard’s wing covert; grey 
tag and ribbing of gold tinsel twisted 
rope-like; hackle is a grey rooster’s 
neck plume; the wing was of the finely- 
penciled feathers from the back of the 
European partridge (Perdix Cinerea). 
but a substitute is mottled brown hen 
mixed with mallard wing covert, or the 
feathers of the night hawk. The gen- 
eral tone of this fly is pale grey, and I 
have taken some very large trout with 
it—ones who were educated, in fact, and 
refused all other flies—good on cold, 
blustering days and high but clear water 
and the boiling water at the foot of 
waterfalls, ete. 


THE COWDUNG. 


This is made like the orange grouse, 
the body being made of light brown 
floss silk. The wing was originally of 
the European cornbrake or land rail 
(Creax Pretensis), but the finer feathers 
of the buff cochin poultry will imitate 
it. Hackle of light red rooster, ribbing 
and tag flat gold tinsel. This fly tied 
on a No. 12 hook was good for low water 
in June and July. 
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THE MALLARD BROWN. 


This fly has a smooth floss silk body 
of a rich purple-brown color. Ribbed 
with white silk, mallard wing, mallard 
gib, gold tag and grey rooster’s hackle. 
This fly was taken in all months in 
fairlv high water, but it must be clear. 
All the above flies with the exception of 
the mallard brown were tied on small 
hooks for low water, and also there 
were variations of them, for instance, the 
black may was sometimes tied with a 
smooth body of black floss silk, ribbed 
with white and tied on a No. 12 hook, 
and used for low water and bright sunny 
days. 

The writer does not claim anything 
extraordinary for the above six flies. 
but, as asserted in the beginning of this 
article, they have caught trout where 
expensive flies have failed. 

I have caught four dozen black bass 
during the season of 1911 nearly all of 
which were taken on the black may 
tied on a No. 2 hook. In selecting the 
materials for the above flies, care should 
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be taken to select only the freshest silks 
of absolutely fast colors. Do not accept 
good: from the showease or window which 
are sure to be faded, but insist on those 
from closed boxes. The same argument 
holds good in the case of tinsel. Get 
good bright tinsel, not old tarnished 
stuff. Have good fresh rosin wax, not 
beeswax, and tie on your hook firmly. 
Feathers are best when fresh plucked, 
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also, and never use your flies over three ceit. I have fished with a_ perfectly 
times when they should be retied, as the good looking fly a year old, and failed to 
water and sun play havoe with the col- catch anything on it, but having retied 
ors. This is more important than most it in fresh colors I immediately had suc- 
anglers think, for I have seen men who’ cess with it, and the fish took it so 
kept a stock of flies for years and ex- eagerly that towards evening it was 
pected to get fish with them because ‘‘worn to a frazzle’’ and still they kept 
they looked good. But fish have sharper rising to it. I believe more than half 
and more discriminating eyes than the the secret of successful fly tying is com- 
average member of the Genus Homo prised in these words: Use fresh bright 
Sapiens notwithstanding his great con- colors. 

























COLORADO 


Out where the uplands rise to meet 
The continent’s divide; 

Where the sunbeams dance on the broad expanse 
Of the prairies far and wide; ‘ 

Where the eagle shrieks”’mid the crags and peaks 
Far up on the timber line, 

On the heights where grows the mountain rose 

And the purple columbine. 


Out where the rimrock runs along 
The cafions dizzy edge; 

Where the quaking aspen clings around 
The mesa’s lofty ledge, 

Where the giant boulders stand about 
In huge, fantastic forms, 

The gray and crimson veterans 

Of centuries of storms. 


Where the tortuous trails of the railroad rails 
Wind high in the mountain glen, 

Where the engine’s bell and the whistle’s yell 
Resound in the grizzlies’ den; 

Where the pink and purple sandstone cliffs 
Are fired by the sunset’s rays, 

And the vistas blend in a dreamy end, é 
And fade in the golden haze. 


Away from the city’s ceaseless strike, 
The noise, the crowds, the crush, 
Come out on the pinon-covered hills, «¥ 
To the prairies’ verdant brush; 
Off to the ranges’ wooded crests, Bs 
Where the bluebird seeks his mate, 3 
And drink the wine of the spruce and pine oe 
In the wilds of the Silver State. 5 


RICHARD WRIGHT. 


















































People who travel must eat. 
The traveler by rail, boat or other 
public conveyance need not give the 
matter a thought as all is provided for. 
Even if he goes by private conveyance, 
through a settled country, the matter of 
eating gives him no concern, for there 
are farm houses, small towns and hotels 
along the road. But the sportsman— 
the man who goes out into the wilds to 
seek recreation and change, far from the 
settlements—must needs carry his grub 
with him and the means of cooking it 
as well. If the trip be made by wagon 
the problem is easy, but if by pack ani- 
mal transportation, then he must know 
how to economize both as to weight and 
bulk, for his transportation facilities 


- are somewhat limited. 


A small western pack mule (the kind 
of animals generally used for packing) 
will carry a ‘‘eargo’’ of two hundred 
pounds, and the packer should so select 
his outfit that his ‘‘eargo’’ will contain 
no useless articles. Men who go on the 
trail with pack outfits soon learn this 
and get their packs cut down to a mini- 
mum consistent with comfort. It is 
really wonderful how much stuff can be 
carried on mule-back if properly se- 
lected. I once made a packing trip 
through the uninhabited Sierra Madre 
Mountain regions of Mexico, which con- 
sumed nine weeks, and during which 
time I traveled over a thousand miles. 
I carried bedding, tent, folding cot, cook 
outfit, provisions, rifle and ammunition, 
kodak and films, camp axe, shoeing out- 
fit and everything necessary for com- 
fort. All this was carried on two very 
small mules. It was during the sum- 


THE PACKER’S COMMISSARY 


I. J. BUSH, M. D. 





mer months and hence the folding cot 
Had it been fall or winter I would have 
discarded the eot and 
blankets and slept on Mother Earth in 
stead of the cot. 

Going with wagon one may take fold- 


earried more 


ing chairs, tables and a camp stove, be- 
sides a large ‘‘ Dutch oven,’’ but with a 
packing trip these things must be ‘‘eut 
out.’? Some insist on the ‘‘ Dutch oven’’ 











THE AUTHOR ON A HUNTING TRIP IN THE 
MEXICAN SIERRAS. 


anyway, but I long since discarded it 
in favor of the reflecting baker, which 
is a great improvement, and now | 
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THE AUTHOR COOKING A MEAL IN CAMP. 


not go camping without. one. 
light and 


would 

The cook outfit must be 
must be so arranged that it nests—-one 
article into the other—thus requiring 
small space. The best thing of this kind 
is made of hardened aluminum and sold 
by the various sportsmen’s supply 
houses, but it is somewhat costly. The 
same thing can be had in steel, but it 
is heavier and does not last so long. The 
Wilson ‘‘Camp Kook Kit’’ is made of 
steel in box-like form and, with a few 
additions, it does first rate. None of 
these being available, a fairly good out- 
fit ean be secured from any hardware 
store as follows: Select a galvanized 
iron bucket, 9 inches in diameter, and 
another a size smaller, that goes inside 
the first ; then a coffee pot of a size to fit 
inside the smaller bucket. There will 
now be room for the tin cups, the knives. 
forks, spoons, salt and pepper cellars, 
‘an opener and cork screw, all inside. 
The tin plates will fit in on top of the 


99 
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small bueket so that the large bucket 
will have everything inside. 

This outfit costs very little and will 
last several trips. 

A couple of frying pans and the re- 
fleeting baker completes the cooking out- 
fit and altogether it weighs no more nor 
takes more space than one ‘‘Dutch 
oven,’’ besides being far easier to pack. 
The buckets come in handy for boiling 
and stewing. 

For cooking rice, beans, ete., the 
smaller should be used and it should go 
inside the larger, the space between be- 
ing filled with water. This prevents 
burning the contents—something that is 
sure to happen if only one bucket is 
used, on account of its thinness. The 
bottoms should be separated by a couple 
of small sticks dropped inside the larger 
bueket. This gives a complete water 
jacket all around the pot containing the 
food. The intervening space should be 
filled with water from time to time. 
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Beans require twelve hours to cook. 
An excellent camp stew can be cooked 
in these kettles as follows: Dress a 
number of squirrels, rabbits, pigeons 
or quail, cut in pieces and boil slowly 
two to four hours. When tender, re- 
move the bones and replace in kettle 
with bits of bacon and dumplings; al- 
low to cook until dumplings are done. 
This stew or ‘‘ragout’’ makes an excel- 
lent dish. The same dish may be pre- 
pared from the liver, lights and heart of 
a deer, though it is not so good as the 
smaller game. The frying pans should 
have detachable handles with eyes 
through which a long stick can be 
thrust. This enables the cook to re- 
move the pan from the fire without 
getting too near it for comfort. The cof- 
fee pot should be made in one piece. The 
kind that has soldered lids and spouts 
soon go to pieces as the solder will melt. 
The tin eups should be so arranged that 
they will nest together. I have found a 
miner’s gold pan a very handy thing 
for mixing flour and washing dishes. 

If the party going camping expects 
to catch fish they will need lard and 
corn meal, otherwise the bacon will fur- 
nish all grease necessary for making 
bread and no lard need be carried. Lard 
is a mean thing to pack in warm 
weather as it will melt and work out of 
the bucket. It should be melted and 
poured into a wicker-covered bottle or 
a canteen or into a serew-top can, made 
for the purpose. Bacon should be cov- 
ered with oil paper and wrapped in 
gunny sacks, Some of it is so put up 
by the packers and it is clean and does 
not mess things up in packing. Flour 
should be carried in a sack made for the 
purpose from eight or ten-ounce canvas. 
Never depend on the flimsy things in 
which it comes from the mill. Coffee. 
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sugar, rice, beans and salt should be 
packed in small canvas bags, or what is 
better, in the round-bottomed bags sold 
for the purpose. Potatoes and onions 
ean be packed in anything that comes 
handy. Very few of the former should 
be earried on account of their weight. 

Dried fruit should be taken. It is 
light and a little goes a long ways. The 
California .dried figs cooked in sugar- 
syrup makes a splendid dish when 
something sweet is desired. Butter 
should be of the canned kind and the 
smaller the cans the better. The Elgin 
Dairy people put up a one-pound can 
that is fine for campers. In Mexico 
they get a French butter in small cans 
that is good. Canned milk will, -of 
course, be needed for the coffee, and 
besides this very few other canned goods 
should be carried on account of their 
weight. 

And right here I want to give the 
eamper-out a tip on milk. There are 
several brands on the market, and yuu 
pays your money and takes your choice, 
but for the real article—the kind that 
you can use in your coffee, on your oat- 
meal or with your rice pudding and not 
know but that it comes from the Jersey 
cow the day before—give me Carnation 
Milk. It has the richness, the flavor. 
and—well, it just hits the spot, and af- 
ter using all the other brands I have 
voted it the one and only. It is so well 
known and generally used that nearly 
every supply store in the hills carries it. 

In selecting the commissary for a trip, 
care should be taken that plenty of flour, 
coffee and bacon is ordered. The other 
things may be ordered as fancy may dic- 
tate. If game in plenty is killed less ba- 
eon will be required, but it is not always 
safe to depend on this. 

When traveling, before 


the game 
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country is reached, the party is tired 
on going into camp and the meals will 
necessarily have to be prepared quickly 
so that the faney dishes will have to 
wait until permanent camp is reached. 

Last year I was out with a party of 
friends and as we rode along the trail a 
number of squirrels and a few pigeons 
were shot. They were carefully dressed 
and taken along, and, later in permanent 
camp, they made a stew fit for a king. 
Beans never come amiss to a hungry 
hunter, and a big potful should be 
cooked at the earliest opportunity. The 
reflecting baker works best when set in 
front of a blaze, and for this reason the 
bread should be cooked while the wood 
is burning down to coals. 

The food bags should not be left over 
night on the ground as the moisture 
will make their contents mouldy. Place 
them on a log, rock or in the pack bags. 
The cook outfit, the canned goods, the 
camp axe and shovel and all hard arti- 
cles should be packed in boxes or ‘‘ky- 
aks’’ made by covering light pine wood 
boxes with wet cow hides. When the 
hide dries it forms a covering that makes 
the hoxes very durable. They are hung 
in pairs to the pack saddle, one on each 
side of the mule. 

The flour, sugar, coffee, salt and 
other soft articles should be packed in 


large canvas bags called ‘‘alforjas’’ 
and, like the boxes, they are hung in 
pairs. On breaking camp, wash and dry 
the cook outfit, then nest it and place 
in pack box. The baker folds up and 
goes into a canvas sack where it takes 
up very little space in the box. 

One ean get along with less cook out- 
fit than I have described, but there is 
no need to do so. 

I remember one trip when I lost every- 
thing except a frying pan and two tin 
cups, and managed to get along. Bread 
can be made by rolling the dough round 
a stick and baking by turning the stick 
before the fire. I have seen prospectors 
go on a trip, lasting for weeks, with 
only a frying pan, plate, cup, knife, 
fork and coffee pot. I do not advise so 
meager an outfit, however. 

There is always a medium between 
the scanty outfit of the prospector and 
the elaborate one of the tenderfoot that 
it is well to adopt and follow. It’s the 
difference between too little and too 
much—it’s just enough. Packing trips 
can be made easily and comfortably by 
going right. They can be made a hard- 
ship by taking too little, and a nuisance 
by taking too much. This applies not 
only to cook outfit and commissaries 
but to bedding, tent and other things as 
well. 
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THE BROOK TROUT. 


FLY FISHING FOR BROOK TROUT 


CHARLES BRADFORD 


“Of all sports, commend me to angling; it is~the wisest, 


When I go fishing, it is for the pur- 
pose of catching fish; when I go angling 
—fly-fishing—it is the soul I seek to re- 
plenish, not the creel. 

**One of the charms of angling,’’ says 
Pritt, ‘‘is that it presents an endless 
field for argument, speculation and ex- 
periment. ’’ 

True, but anglers have no argument 
in the first feature of their pastime— 
the object of it. Fishermen and men 
who do not go fishing or angling argue 
that the object sought by the angler is 
the fish, but anglers all agree that the 
game is but one of the trillion of pleas- 
ant things that attract them to the pur- 
suit of it. 

They argue and speculate and experi- 
ment in the matter of rods and tackle, 
and they argue as to the virtues of the 
various species, the qualities of the 


? 


_ were made to kill and to be killed. 


virtuousest, best.”—Thomas Hood, 


waters, the conditions of the weather, 
but they have ever been and ever will 
be calmly agreed as to the object of it 
all—the love of studying rather than de- 
stroying the game, the love of the pur- 
suit itself. 

They angle because of its healthful- 
ness, and the consequent exhilaration of 
mind and body that attends the gentle 
practice, not merely for the fishes it may 
procure them, or for the sake of killing 
something, as the unenlightened person 
charges, for the death of an animal, to 
the angler, is the saddest incident of his 
day. 

All things animate, man _ included, 
The 
only crimes in killing are in killing our 
own kind, and in killing any kind inhu- 
manly. 

And, of all creatures, the angler is 
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the least offender in these crimes. The 
very game he seeks, though beautiful 
and gentle to the eye, and, at times, no- 
ble in deed and purpose, is the most 
brutal killer of all the races—the lovely 
trout in its attacks upon gaudy flies, the 
valiant bass and pike in devouring their 
smaller brethren, and the multitudinous 
sea-fishes, not alone in their feeding 
upon one another, but in their wanton 
murder of the millions upon millions of 
victims of their pure love of slaughter. 

But, of fly-fishing for brook trout: 
‘*F'ly-fishing,’’ says Dr. Henshall, ‘‘is 
the poetry of angling,’’ and ‘‘the genu- 
ine angler,’’ says Frederick Pond, ‘‘is 
invariably a poet.’’ 

Fly-fishing, the highest order of ang- 
ling, is indulged in in several forms—in 
fresh water for salmon, trout, black bass, 
grayling, perch, pike-perech, pickerel 
(Long Island brook pickerel), sunfish, 
roach, dace, shad, herring (branch), 
ete.; in brackish water for shad, trout, 
white perch, ete.; and in salt water for 
bluefish (young), herring (common), 
mackerel and—doubt not, kind sir, for 
[ am prepared to prove it—squeteague 
(weakfish), plaice (fluke, summer floun- 
der), and other species of both bottom 
and surface habitats—another ‘‘ endless 
field for argument, speculation and ex- 
periment. ”’ 

As there are many forms of fly-fish- 
ing, so there are many ways of fly-fish- 
ing for trout, and many kinds of trout, 
the various forms of brook trout, lake 
trout and sea trout. 

Volumes would be required to dis- 
course intelligently upon all these forms 
of trout and fly-fishing for them; so, I 
purpose in this particular instance to 
confine myself to one species and one 
form of trout and cne order of fly-fish- 


ing. 


The trout referred to is the true brook 
trout, scientifically alluded to as Salve- 
linus fontinalis and commonly called be- 
sides brook trout (its most popular 
name), speckled trout, mountain trout, 
speckled beauty, spotted trout, etc. 

The fly-fishing treated of is that pop- 
ular form that is most indulged in by 
the eastern trout fly-fisherman-—small- 
stream fishing in the mountains and 
wooded level lands that ‘‘ecarries us,’’ as 
Davy wrote as far away is 1828, ‘‘into 
the most wild and beautiful scenery of 
nature to the clear and lovely streams 
that gush from the high ranges of ele- 
vated hills.”’ 

Above all other styles of fly-fishing, 
it ealls for the most delicate tackle and 
the very daintiest hand. 

‘‘How delightful,’’ says the author of 
Salmonia, ‘‘in the early spring, after the 
dull and tedious time of winter, when 
the frosts disappear and the sunshine 
warms the earth and waters, to wander 
forth by some clear stream, to see the 
leaf bursting from the purple bud, to 
scent the odors of the bank perfumed by 
the violet, and enameled, as it were, with 
the primrose and the daisy; to wander 
upon the fresh turf below the shade of 
trees, whose bright blossoms are filled 
with the music of the bee; and on the 
surface of the waters to view the gaudy 
flies sparkling like animated gems in the 
sunbeams, whilst. the bright and beauti- 
ful trout is watching them from below; 
to hear the twittering of the water-birds, 
who, alarmed at your approach, rapidly 
hide themselves beneath the flowers and 
leaves of the water-lily; and, as the sea- 
son advances, to find all these objects 
changed for others of the same. kind, but 
better and brighter, till the swallow and 
the trout contend as it were for the May 
fly, and till in pursuing your amuse- 





















ment in the calm and balmy evening you 
are serenaded by the songs of the cheer- 
ful thrush, performing the offices of pa- 
ternal love in thickets ornamented with 
the rose and woodbine ’’ 

The other forms of fly-fishing for 
trout, the pursuit of larger specimens of 
the same species in larger waters, the 
lakes and ponds and rivers—all equally 
inviting by their gentle requirements 
and the ‘‘beautiful scenery of nature’’ 
—deserve special tveatment, because, as 
in fly-fishing for salmon (salmo salar), 
the very top notch of all forms of ang- 
ling, the play, the player, the scenes and 
the accessories are sufficiently Jifferent 
to confound the reader I am mainly 
measuring to amuse with these particu- 
lar lines. 

Small stream fly-fishing for brook 
trout belongs in a class just between 
fly-fishing for the brook trout of broad- 
er waters, the lakes and ponds, and fly- 
fishing for salmon in the lordty rivers 
of Maine and Canada. 

The brook trout is angled for in the 
spring and summer, principally with the 
artificial fly, and, by the chivalric ang- 
ler, only with the artificial fly, though 
many greedy fishermen of trifling ex- 
perience and wholly deprived of the true 
spirit of angling—in that they fish for 
the fish alone and judge their day and 
play solely by the size of their catch— 
contrive to convince us that the live lure 
is equally honorable, notwithstanding 
that the cruel, clumsy, uncleanly, unfair, 
wasteful practice of live-bait trout-fish- 
ing is condemned by every truly gentle 
disciple and practical authority. 

Most advocates of live-bait trout fish- 
ing, who would have us believe that 
their method is entitled to recognition in 
the same category with fly-fishing, 
proudly proclaim that this should be be- 
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eause they ‘‘can catch more fish with the 
worm or minnow than the angler can 
eatch with his fly.’’ 

If this reasoning is to settle the de- 
bate, if killing and quantity compose the 
angler’s axiom, why not resort to still 
more productive means—dynamite, or 
net the stream instead of gently fish- 
ing it? 

No, the trout fly-fisherman abhors 
trout bait-fishing for the same reason 
the wing shot prefers his appropriate 
arm to a cannon; the yachtsman, his 
gentle craft to a man-o’-war; the horse- 
man, his trained mount to a locomotive ; 
the archer, his arrow instead of a har- 
poon; and so I might go on in similes 
that would burlesque every form of rec- 
reative amusement in the world. 

The brook trout breeds in the autumn, 
favors eddies, riffles, pools and deep 
spots under the banks of the stream, and 
near rocks and fallen trees, and feeds on 
flies, small fish, worms and other small 
life forms. 

Its shape, weight, size and color are 
influenced by its food, its age, its activ- 
ity, its habitat and its habits. Its color 
corresponds to the color of the water 
bottom, and will change as the water bot- 
tom changes. If removed to a new water 
where the bottom color is different from 
the bottom color of its first abode— 
lighter or darker, as the case may be— 
it will gradually grow to a correspond- 
ing shade, blending with its new habitat 
just as its colors suited the stones and 
grasses and earthy materials o: its na- 
tive domain. 

In weight, the brook trout ranges up 
to ten pounds in large waters. There is 
a record of one weighing eleven pounds. 
This specimen was taken in Northwest- 
ern Maine. The species averages three- 
quarters of a pound to one pound and a 
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half in the streams, and one pound to 
three pounds in the lakes and ponds. It 
occurs between latitude 32 1-2 and 55 
degrees in the lakes and streams of the 
Atlantic watershed, near the sources of 
a few rivers flowing into the Mississippi 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and some of 
the southern affluents of Hudson Bay, 
its range being limited by the western 
foothills of the Alleghanies, extending 
about 300 miles from the coast, except 
about the Great Lakes, in the northern 
tributaries of which it abounds. It also 
inhabits the headwaters of the Chatta- 
hoochee, in the southern spurs of the 
Georgia Alleghanies and tributaries of 
the Catawba in North Carolina and clear 
waters of the great islands of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence—Anticosti, Cape Bre- 
ton, Prince Edward, and Newfound- 
land; and abounds in New York, Michi- 
gan, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maine, 
Long Island, Canada, Wisconsin, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. 

My favorite rod for stream trout fish- 
ing is a cork-handled, all-lancewood rod 
of three or four ounces in weight and 
eight feet in length, or a rod of similar 
length weighing four or five ounces and 
made of split bamboo—the best split 
bamboo of the best workmanship. The 
cheap, so-called split bamboo of the dry 
goods store bargain (?%) counter, re- 
tailed for a price that would not pay 
for the mere wrapping of the correct 
article, is a flimsy, decorative thing and 
would collapse, or, worse still, bend one 
way and stay that way if used on the 
stream. The fly rod material must be 
springy and resiliently so, and the rod 
must be constructed so as to permit of 
this condition. 

The reel I favor is a small, narrow, 
light, all-rubber or narrow aluminum 
common-click reel, holding twenty-five 


yards of the thinnest-calibred silk, wa- 
terproof enameled line 

My leader is a brown-stained one of 
silk gut, twelve feet in length. The 
leader should be fresh and firm, flexible 
and fine, not a dried-up, brittle, unyield- 
ing, snappy snarl of the salesman’s dis- 
carded sample box that breaks at the 
mere touch, or releases the flies at the 
first cast or parts at the first strike— 
if by some miraculous mischance you 
get this far with it. The leaders, a half- 
dozen of them, should be earried, when 
not in actual use, in a flat, aluminum, 
pocket-fitting box, between two damp- 
ened flannel mats (though not preserved 
this way in close season), so as to have 
them thoroughly limp from being water- 
soaked, that you may more readily and 
more safely adjust them, for break they 
surely will if handled in a dry state. 

The willow creel, in which the spoil of 
the day is deposited, should be, I think, 
about the size of a small hand-satchel. 
To this is fastened a leather strap, with 
a broad, shoulder-protecting band of 
stout canvas. This I sling over the right 
shoulder, allowing the creel to hang 
above the back part of the left hip where 
it will least interfere with me during the 
fight with fontinalis. 

The landing net I use is a little one 
of egg shape, made of cane with no metal 
whatsoever, and it has a linen mesh 
about ten inches in width and eighteen 
inches in length. The handle is a trifle 
over one foot in length. To this I tie one 
end of a stout but light-weight flexible 
and small-ealibred cord, or a stretch of 
small tube rubber, and the other end of 
this I tie to a button on my coat under 
my chin, throwing the net over my left 
shoulder to lie on my back until called 
into service. 

The clothing should be of dark-gray 
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wool of light weight. I wear a lightly- 
woven gray sweater under my cvat when 
the weather is cool. 

I have plenty of pockets in my trout- 
ing coat, and I make it a practice to tie 
a string to nearly everything I carry in 
them—shears, hook-file knife, matchbox, 
tobacco pouch, pipe, purse, field glasses, 
fly book, ete., so that I will not mislay 
them ordinarily, or drop them in the 
rushing current during some exciting 
moment. 

The headgear I like is a gray, soft felt 
hat of medium brim, to protect my eyes 
in the sun, and to sit upon in the shade. 

The footwear may consist of water- 
proof ankle shoes attached to rubber or 
canvas trousers, or of a pair of light, 
close-fitting hip rubber boots. Some 
anglers wear rubber water-proof com- 
bined trousers and stockings, and any 
sort of well-soled shoes. In warm weath- 
er, I affect nothing beyond a pair of old 
shoes with holes cut in both sides to let 
the water run freely in and out, the 
holes not big enough to admit sand and 
pebbles. | 

The artificial flies are of many hun- 
dreds of patterns. I have a thousand 
or two, but half a hundred of sizes four 
to six for the lakes and ponds, and six 
to fourteen for the small streams, are 
enough to select from during a season; 
two dozen are sufficient for a single 
trip, half a dozen will do to carry to 
the stream for a day—if you don’t 
lose many by whipping them off or get- 
ting them caught in a tree—and two are 
all I use for the cast, though a cast of 
three flies is the favorite of many fish- 
ermen. I amuse myself by presuming 
to have a special list for each month, 
week, day and hour, but the extrava- 
gantly erratic ideas of the trout forbid 
my recommending it .to brother rod- 
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men. Trout that show a preference for 
certain flies one day may the next day 
favor entirely different patterns. Some- 
times they will take an imitation of the 
natural fly upon the water and at other 
times, being gorged with the natural in- 
sect, will only strike at some oddly col- 
ored coneoction of no resemblance to 
any living thing in nature; this in play, 
or in anger, and at other times out of 
pure curiosity. An angler doesn’t need 
a great number of flies—if he knows 
just what fly the game is taking. You 
ean’t very well determine this half a 
hundred miles from the fishing; so, you 
take a variety with you and experiment. 
The flies should be of the best make and 
freshest quality, tied by a practical 
hand—some honest maker who is him- 
self an angler—not the cheap, dried-up, 
wall-decorative, bastard butterflies of 
the ladies’ dry-goods shop, that hybrid 
mess of gaudy waste ribbon-silk and 
barnyard feather, the swindling output 
of the cecatch-penny shopman whose 
sweat help do not know—upon my word 
—the name or the purpose of the thing 
they make. 

Any six of the following list will kill 
well enough for a single day’s pleasant 
fishing in any water at any time dur- 
ing the legal season: Dark Coachman, 
gray and green Palmer, ginger Palmer, 
Alder, scarlet Ibis, Abbey, Imbrie, Pro- 
fessor, Conroy, Reuben Wood, March 
Brawn, Orvis, white Miller, Coachman, 
royal. Coachman, Codun, brown and red 
Palmer, brown Hen, Queen of the 
Water, King of the Water, Squires, 
black Gnat, Grizzly King, Quaker. 

I use, as a rule, dark colors in clear 
water, and on bright days and early in 
the season; lighter shades in dull water 
and on dark days, in the evening and as 
the season grows warmer; but many 
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anglers philosophize just the reverse— 
use light colors for early season fishing 
and sombre hues for midsummer play— 
hence the endless arguments and ex- 
periments described as one of the 
charms of the craft. 

I prefer, as I have said, two flies on 
the leader, and my favorite of favorites 
for all times and all places is a cast 
mad2 up of gnat-size pattern of dark 
gray wing and pale blue body, and an- 
other of a peculiar drab-cream shade. 

In throwing or casting the fly I 
never ‘‘whip’’ or ‘‘flail’’ the rod, and I 
never cast with a long line when a short 
one will answer the purpose. Distance 
alone may count in a fly-casting contest, 
but in the wild stream a careful short 
east is more effective than a clumsy 
long one. 

I angle with my shadow behind me. 
and in easting the flies endeavor to al- 
low only the flies to touch the water. 
The line frightens the game, and if a 
trout should take a fly on a loose,. wavy 
line, he will not hook himself and he 
will blow the conceit from his mouth 
before the angler is able to hook him. 

In learning to cast the fly, the young 
angler should start with the leader 
alone, as I believe all fly-fishing is be- 
gun by old and young, and as he lifts 
the flies from the water after the for- 
ward cast to make the backward motion 
he should simultaneously draw from the 
reel a half-yard of line and allow time 
for the flies to complete the whole cir- 
cuit back of him. In fly-fishing the 
east is not made from the reel as in bait- 
casting; the line is drawn from the reel 
a half-yard at a time with the left hand. 
The line must fully straighten itself be- 
hind the angler ere it can be sent out 
straight before him. The flies, and at 
most only a little part of the leader 


should fall lightly upon the surface—as 
we imagine two insects, entangled in a 
delicate cobweb, might fall from a tree 
branch—and be drawn smartly, but 
gently in little jerks a second or two 
in imitation of two tiny live-winged 
bugs fluttering in the water; and then, 
as the angler steps slowly, firmly, but 
silently and softly in the eurrent down 
stream, he should repeat the lifting of 
the flies, the drawing off of more line 
from the reel and the circling backward 
east that takes up the slack and gives 
the line its forward force. Thus he 
should continue, deftly placing the lure 
in every likely spot ahead of him in the 
center of the brook and along its moss- 
lined, flower-decked, rock-bound or 
grass-fringed banks. 

The angler is careful not to let the 
trout see him, see his shadow, or see the 
rod, and not to let this wisest, most 
watchful species of all the finny tribe 
hear him or feel the vibration of his 
body. 

In hooking the trout the angler strikes 
the second the fish strikes—not by a vio- 
lent arm movement, but by a mere in- 
stantaneous nervous backward twist of 
the wrist, as one would instinctively 
draw up his hand from the pierce of a 
needle point. Many trout are hooked 
the instant the leader is lifted for a new 
cast, and many hook themselves with- 
out the slightest effort on the part of 
the angler. 

When the fish is hooked he should not 
be flaunted in the air, as the boy fisher 
yanks his pond perch. The prize should 
be handled as if he were but slightly 
secured, his head should be kept under 
water, the line kept gently taut and the 
fish softly led out of noisy water and 
away from stones, long grass, submerged 
tree branches or logs. 
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If the catch is heavy enough to draw 
the line from the reel it is allowed to 
do so, but the line should be kept taut 
and reeled in the second he hesitates. 
There need be no hurry. 

After a little while the game’s rushes 
will cease; then it should be reeled in, 
care being taken not to arouse it again 
by the contact of a weed or stone. 

The tip of the rod is now raised over 
the head and back of the angler until 
the butt points downward; then, if the 
fish has been reeled in near enough, it 
is secured in the landing net, tail first, 
and carefully slid into the creel through 
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the little square opening for this pur- 
pose in the lid. 

If you, reader mine, should some day 
get as far as this glorious part of the 
play, and the fish should be a small one, 
be satisfied; the true angler is ever of a 
contented heart; if the fish should be 
too small, set it free; the true angler is 
always humane and generous; if it 
should prove fit to feed upon, do not 
subject it to unnecessary suffering— 
skilfully kill it outright at once; the true 
angler is manly and merciful. 

And, and—good luck to you, brother. 














IN SWIMMIN’ TIME 


I wonder why my ma acts so! I s’pose 

She thinks ’cause I’m the only child, that she 
Is goin’ to make a half-way girl of me, 

An’ togged me up in all these fussy clothes 
To help her entertain the company. 


It’s jes’ the day fer swimmin’, an’ oh, gee! 
Our gang’s a-going’—Bud an’ Red an’ Clem, 
An’ then to think that I can’t go with them, 
But gotta stay fer this here old pink tea, 
An’ set all stiff an’ starched the hull p. m. 


An’ I kin hear the feller’s whistlin’, too, 

An’ callin’ to me, hangin’ on our fence, 

An’ Clem a-sayin’: “Day is jes immense— 

I wouldn’t be in his shoes, kids, would you?” 
Seems like yer pal had oughta have more sense! 


When I’m a man an’ have a boy, I'll make 
Him go a’swimmin’, yessir, I’ll insist. 

I wouldn’t mind so much a-havin’ missed 
The fun, or even passin’ tea an’ cake— 
What goes the hardest is the gettin’ kissed! 


ANNA SPENCER TWITCHELL. 
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The Fourth 


I want to go back to the hot, dewy morn 
And ride into town with the load; 

I want to hear Pa greet the good neighbor folk + 
We passed on the long dusty road, ¥ 

And give me the town with its bunting and flags 
With a dime in my pocket to blow 

On crackers and mixture of candy, peanuts 
And the much-flaunted glass of ‘‘lemo.’’ 

Let me open my eyes to the sights of the town 
And gaze on the morning parade ; 

And yes—I would even be willing to go 
And dine with the folks in the shade. 

Let me list to the band that played out in the park 
And witness the Day’s drunken fight; 

Let me swallow a dish of old ‘‘ parlor ice cream’’ 
And watch the sky rockets at night. 


iL 

Just gwe me the day I remember so well ; 
And I will be willing to take 

The pain in my feet from the pinch of new shoes— 
The grief from my sad stomach ache. 

You may put back the powder that blew in my face, 
If only you’ll grant me the joy 

Of going once more to a ‘‘glorious Fourth’’ 
Like those that I knew as a boy. 


—Oney Fred Sweet. 





















































PHIT. OBERLANDER HUNTED IN 1908. 


ARTHUR BARKER AND TWO GOOD MOOSE HEADS FROM THE 
THE SMALLEST HAS A 50-INCH SPREAD. 








SAME COUNTRY IN WHICH 


HUNTING MOOSE WITH OBERLANDER 


CHARLES L. BARKER 


It was in November, 1908, that Phil 
Oberlander and I set out on what was 
his first hunt for moose in New Bruns- 
wick. He had just returned from a 
hunt in the Cassiar Mountains of Brit- 
ish Columbia, where he had secured 
among other fine trophies a 60-inch 
moose head, but as he was collecting for 
the Imperial Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Vienna, he wanted specimens of 
all American animals and birds, so on 
the day after his arrival at Riley Brook. 
N. B., we packed our outfit on a team. 
and set out. That afternoon as we were 
crossing a hardwood ridge, little think- 


ing of seeing anything (for the team- 
ster was shouting at the horses and we 
were talking and making a lot of noise 
generally), suddenly a big bull moose 
walked out in front of us. Oberlander 
ran for his rifle, which he had tied on 
the sled some little time before, but the 
old bull did not linger. He took one 
good look at us and then lit out, and it 
was not long before he had disappeared 
in the distance, while we went on to the 
camp. vowing to get even with him on 
the morrow. 

Early the next morning we were up 
and had breakfast, and were off at day- 
33 
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light. We took up the track of the big 
fellow, but he had evidently run so far 
that it was of no use to follow, so we left 
his trail to follow some other moose; but 
we had hard luck, as we started these, 
catching only a glimpse of them as they 
ran, That night a few inches of soft 
snow fell, and when we left camp in the 
morning we saw where a big buck deer 
had crossed the trail in sight of the 











was standing. After jumping him for 
the last time, we set out to climb a 
rather steep hillside. Just as we got 
to the top we started a small deer, and I 
fired at it with my .22 rifle as it ran 
down the hill. Just then a good buck 
jumped up and stood looking at us, and 
Oberlander promptly shot him. We went 
up and looked him over. Oberlander 
leaned his gun against a tree and pre- 





A MOOSE KILLED IN THE RILEY BROOK COUNTRY OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


camp, and we determined to follow him. 
We had only gone a short distance when 
a buach of snow a little way ahead 
came to life, and went bounding off 
through the woods. We were too much 
surprised to shoot, and only after it was 
gone, did we realize that it was the buck, 
and that it was almost pure white. We 
followed him for several hours, and saw 
him twice again, but he was on the alert, 
and blended so with the snow that it was 
almost impossible to see him while he 


pared to skin him, while I went down 
the hill to see if I had hit the small one. 
I had just found a few drops of blood, 
and was looking for the deer any min- 
ute, when from the hill above me I heard 
two heavy reports from Oberlander’s 
big Express, and I left my deer and ran 
back as fast as I could to-see what had 
happened to him. He told me that 
while skinning the deer he had shot, he 
looked up and saw a monster buck stand- 
ing looking at him, and had fired two 
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shots at him before the deer had run. 
We went over to where the big fellow 
had stood, and sure enough there was 
the track, nearly as large as that of a 
calf moose, and we had found proof that 
at least one of the bullets had connected, 
for the snow was spattered with blood, 
and I picked up some fragments of 
bone. We went back and finished skin- 
ning and dressing the first buck, and 
then took up the track of the big one. 
We followed all the rest of the day 
without getting sight of him, and came 
to the conclusion that he could not have 
been much hurt. 

The next day we sent the cook and 
camp helper after the buck, telling them 
to try and find the little one that I had 
wounded with the .22. We soon found 
the fresh tracks of a herd of caribou, 
and only followed them a short distance 
when we found them feeding amongst 
some blown-down trees. One with a big 
head stood out in full view. This one 
Oberlander fired at, and the caribou 
leaped in the air and ran off at full 
speed, followed by the rest. I was sure 
that we would find it dead in a short 
time, but when we came up to the place 
where he had stood, I found that the bul- 
let had passed through a _ good-sized 
tree, just before it reached the caribou, 
and no doubt had struck him a hard 
blow on the side, but in its mushroomed 
condition had not penetrated the hide. 
We followed for some distance but 
found no blood, and when we crossed the 
fresh track of another caribou we took 
it up, and this time had better luck, for 
we soon found him feeding, and one 
shot from the big Express put him down 
and out. We carried in the head and 
skin, and found the boys there with the 
buck. They had been unable to find the 
smal] deer, as there had been so many 


fresh tracks made during the night that 
they could not follow the trail. 

The next day we went after the moose 
and soon found the tracks of two bulls 
where they had been a short time be- 
fore, but they were traveling, only stop- 
ping to fight every little way; but as 
they seemed to be good ones, we stuck to 
them the most of the day, but at last 
gave them up and started for the camp. 
As we were going along, cussing those 
two particular bulls, Oberlander sud- 
denly stopped and said, ‘‘There they 
are,’’ and sure enough, just below us I 
saw ‘wo big bulls going along at a trot. 
Oberlander fired at them, and was lucky 
enough to kill the largest one, so that 
when we had him skinned and dressed 
we had to find our way to the camp in 
the dark. The next day we left the boys 
to take care of the heads and skins, 
while we went after another buck. We 
hunted all day without seeing any good 
ones, and were on our way back to 
camp, when I saw where a large buck 
had laid down, and I noticed drops of 
blood on the snow at the edge of the bed. 
and told Oberlander that it must be the 
one he had wounded several days before. 
We followed the track and found where 
he had been feeding, and then followed 
him into some thick growth where we 
could only see a short distance. All at 
onee, some thirty feet distant, a big 
buck jumped up and stood looking at 
us; but a bullet soon knocked him off 
his feet, and we found that he was in- 
deed the one that Oberlander had 
wounded. The bullet had gone through 
the upper part of his nose, cutting the 
edge of the eyelid on each side of his 
head, both where it had gone in and 
came out. It is certain that he could 
not smell] anything, and I am doubtful 
if he could see very well, and just why 
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it did not kill him instantly has always 
puzzled me. ; 

We now spent several days trapping 
squirrels and weasels, and getting and 
preparing for mounting: all the differ- 
ent Lirds we could, while waiting for 
the team to move us back to Riley 
Brook, which we reached in due time. 
Then Oberlander started for St. John, 


wick in time to start on a hunt with me 
in September. On the morning after 
his arrival we set out for the moose 
country, but before we had reached 
camp it began to rain, and we all got 
good and wet. It proved the first of a 
long succession of rainy days, making it 
almost impossible to hunt, as the moose 
kept in the thickets where it was impossi- 

















IN THE NEW BRUNSWICK FOREST. 


The author and two of his assistants. Left to right: 
Barker, 


N. B., where he was to embark on his 
long voyage home. Before leaving we 
had talked over a trip to Alaska, and I 
had agreed to go with him for a hunt 
for moose in that part of the country, 
but before the time came to start I found 
it impossible to leave my business here, 
and Oberlander went on a hunting and 
collecting trip to Greenland, which he 
wrote up for Outdoor Life. 

However, he arrived in New Bruns- 


Earl Gaunce, cook; Sandy Parish, helper; C,. L. 
guide. 


ble to get at them. We hunted faithfully 
in the short intervals between rain 
storms, but beyond seeing a couple of 
small bulls and shooting a couple of 
deer, we had poor luck; but all things 
come to those who wait. The weather 
cleared up, the flooded streams began 
to drain off, and the rutting fever 
seized the moose and caribou. One day 
while hunting over a ridge we jumped 
two cow caribou and a big bull. - One 
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shot from the Express and the bull was 
ours. While we were skinning him the 
cows, which had run off, came back, evi- 
dently to see what had become of their 
lord and master, and stood around for 
some time while we finished preparing 
the head and skin for packing. One of 
them had quite a head, having some 
fourteen points, which is pretty large 
for a cow. 

On our way home we visited a bear 
trap which we had set some days before, 
and found a nice bear in it, so we had a 
good load to pack into camp that night. 
We now devoted all our time to moose 
hunting, and saw two or three good ones 
which we failed to get. At last, one 
morning as we were calling from a knoll 
in the burned land, overlooking a smail 
pond, we got answering grunts from 
four different moose, and soon two of 
them walked out into the pond, but they 
did not have big enough heads. Back 
in the alders on the further side of the 
pond we could hear a big fellow crash- 
ing back and forth, but he would not 
come out where we could see him, while 
directly behind us we could hear one 
grunting as he came up from the burned 
land. He came steadily on and stopped 
within forty steps of us. We looked him 
over, and decided that he was good 
enough, so Oberlander cut loose, and at 
the crack of his rifle the old bull went 
to earth, shot directly through the 
heart. We now had all that was coming 
to us, so after preparing our trophies 
for the taxidermist, Oberlander went to 
Newfoundland for caribou. From there 
he went West, and spent the entire fall 
hunting in various sections, finishing up 
in Mexico, leaving there for home in 
February. An extract from the last 
letter I received from him reads: ‘‘I 
am just off for a shooting trip in the 


Lower Soudan, where I hope to have 
good sport. - I notice that you have not 
written the story of my New Brunswick 
hunts for Outdoor Life yet. If nothing 
happens I will be with you again this 
November. ’’ 

Oberlander never came back from Af- 
rica. One morning in early March he 
started out to hunt with his white com- 
panion and some thirty negroes. Early 
in the hunt he wounded a giraffe, and 
while following it they saw a buffalo 
bull, which he was also unfortunate 
enough to wound, without disabling, so 
they divided; Oberlander following the 
buffalo with some twenty of the ne- 
groes, while his companion went after 
the giraffe with the other ten. After 
tracking the buffalo for some time it 
went into tall grass, where Oberlander 
imprudently followed it. The buffalo, 
with the cunning of those beasts, dou- 
bled baek on its track, and when Ober- 
lander came along it rushed at him and 
gored him to death in an instant. The 
natives were unable to drive the buffalo 
from its victim until after some three 
hours, when he went down to the water 
to drink. Then they secured the re- 
mains which were buried the next morn- 
ing in the British Cemetery of Mon- 
golla; so thus came to his death one of 
the finest men and sportsmen I ever 
met. He had been made a baron by the 
Austrian Emperor but a short time be- 
fore, and was the youngest baron in the 
Austrian peerage. 

Oberlander was a man of great wealth 
and owned lands in many countries, in- 
eluding America. He was also a great 
linguist, speaking many languages flu- 
ently, and it is sad that such a man 
should meet death prematurely in such 
a horrid manner. 











A FEW LEFT FROM BREAKFAST. 


FISHING AT 10,000 FEET ELEVATION 


HUGH WILKINSON, M. D.: 


It takes the largest part of a day’s 
railroading to get from Denver to 
Phippsburg, Routt County, Colorado. 
From Phippsburg it is about thirty-five 
miles to Lost Lakes, chiefly by the pack- 
horse route. For the first half of this 
one can have a fairly good mountain 
road, but from this road up to the lakes 
it is all climb and one gets a good taste 
of real mountain travel and scenery over 
a trail possible only by a single horse 
and that horse must be well trained or 
have a skillful master. It is a trip 
through beautiful scenery to reach the 
basin surrounded by snoweaps in which 
these lakes are located. 


Nestled in the dense spruce timber at 
an altitude of 10,000 feet or more are 
ten or twelve little basins filled with 
clear, cold water. They are all small 
and look like they might have been 
voleanie craters in years gone by. Only 
two of these lakes are sought by the 
sportsmen: Big and Little Lost Lakes. 
The Big Lake is not over a mile long and 
probably not over a quarter wide. The 
Little Lake is not so large, but deeper. 
Both have banks from which one can 
fish, though rafts are available and 
make deep water more accessible. These 
lakes are literally alive with trout which, 
when they feel like it, can keep one busy 
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THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


and when they feel disinclined make the 
manipulator of the split bamboo and 
small feathered hooks manipulate far 
too often in vain. There are several 
varieties of beauties living in these 
waters, the classification of which a nov- 
ice cannot make, and local authorities 
varied so in opinion that I was lost on 
the nomenclature. None are large. The 
big one in the picture was thirteen 
inches and he was large for those 
waters. But such colors as are seen on 
their bellies and extending up over the 
sides no one could deseribe with words 
or paint. Old-timers thereabout tell me 
that fifty is an easy catch for a short 
day when they are rising good. While 
we were there they were ‘‘disinclined’’ 
but the pans smelled fishy at every meal. 

Seemingly right above these lakes is a 
snow-clad cliff from whieh hundreds of 
miles of country can be seen in several 
directions. Right below on the south is 
Trapper’s Lake and away to the west is 
the White River Country so famous as 
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a hunting and fishing place, especially 
so as Theodore Roosevelt spent some 
time there several years ago and speaks 
at length of it in his book, ‘‘The Deer 
Family.’’ These mountains are the 
chief home of Colorado’s mountain 
sheep, some of which we were lucky 
enough to see. Here, too, are located 
bands of elk in goodly numbers. Both of 
these animals are protected all the year 
by law. Lower down bears and eats ean 
be found if properly looked for. The 
blacktail deer is not at all hard to find 
and in strolls out from camp and along 
the trail we had no trouble in locating 
them, although the altitude about the 
eamp was too high to find them in num- 
bers. 

Half way between Big and Little Lost 
Lakes and about ten minutes’ good elimb 
to either, in the margin of a beautiful 
natural park, Albert Whitney of Phipps- 
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burg has a summer camp. The sur- 
roundings could not be more beautiful. 
It is a real camp where logs take the 
place of Morris chairs and _ spruce 
boughs make up for feather beds; where 
one gets so hungry three times a day 
that he is glad to get the campfire and 
Dutch oven grub in large quantity with- 
out grumbling about its minor faults. 
To one wanting to see the mountains, 
breathe the air, cool off from 100 degree 
climates and live as one ought to live 

this is an ideal 
Whitney through Mr. Me- 


oceasionally, 
I found 


place. 


Guire of Outdoor Life and he assured me 
he could handle my little family, consist- 
ing of the little woman with no camp 
experience but a love for the outdoors. 
of a little three-year-old girl ready for 
anything new, and myself. He made 
every promise good many times over. 
Our pack trip up and down through the 
hills and our stay in camp was one con- 
tinuous round of pleasure, the only com- 
plaint being heard as the train pulled 
out for Denver when the little girl 
howied long and loud to go back to Mr. 
Whitney’s. 








WASHINGTON 


by one of men seen in picture. 








CUTERS IN CAMP. 


Photo taken July 20, 1911, 10:30 p. m., at Trout Lake, 
He opened his camera, and, after 
taking his seat, threw a flash-light 


Wash., 


powder into the flames. 







































































WHERE THE FISHING WAS GOOD WE STOPPED A DAY OF TWO. 


DOWN ON THE BRAZOS 


CAPT. ROYAL H. WRIGHT 


’ 


Away down on the Brazos where the cotton grows so tall 
That the pickers pick in airships or they cannot pick at all 
A party came together at the meeting of the ways 
With a party in the center whom they thought they’d give a raise. 


A long time ago I read a verse that 
ran something like the above, as near as 
I can remember. I didn’t get there soon 
enough to see that stringing, but I’ve 
seen the cotten all right, and, believe me, 
the first time I ever saw the old Brazos 
it looked good to me. 

We had spent the winter cruising the 
Atlantie coast of Florida, the keys and 
the Ten Thousand Islands on the Gulf 
coast, and along in the latter part of 
April drifted into home near Tampa. A 
month’s stay there and again we became 
restless, and_.so decided on a cruise to 
the westward with the Texas coast as 
our destination. 

We fitted our cruiser, the Monarch, 
for an extended cruise, and in a few 
days were off up the coast. The second 
night out we dropped anchor for the 
night on the sponge reef above Cedar 
Keys; as there was no indication of 
weather, we did not run in, but lay 


four or five miles off shore outside. 

During the night, a heavy southeast 
wind came up, and by daylight it was 
blowing a gale, with a nasty sea running. 
There was only one thing to do, and that 
was to run back to Cedar Keys for 
harbor, and the next hour was a fight 
for the Monarch. She was taking seas 
over the top of her pilot house, and 
everything inside not lashed down was 
moving. 

But she behaved like a steamship and 
eut her way through, and by 6 a. m. 
we were at anchor behind the Sea Horse 
Key in water as smooth as a mill pond. 

Here we were weatherbound for eight 
days, but who cared? Fishing was good, 
erabs plentiful, so the days passed by 
fishing for salt-water trout, bathing, vis- 
iting the old town of Cedar Keys or 
taking photos on Sea Horse Key. 

One morning we awoke to find the 
sea calmed down, so we hauled anchor 
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and started again up the coast. We 
were in no hurry, so spent a day in one 
place, two or more in the next if the 
fishing was good or there was some other 
attraction to hold us. Thus the days 
sped by, and not until the Fourth of 
July did we run into Galveston. As we 
“ame up Galveston Bay we met numer- 
ous yachts and launches out for the day, 
and not one failed to blow their whis- 
tles as a welcome to the stranger. We 
dropped anchor off the yacht club and 
spent a week visiting the city and look- 
ing over the boats in the busiest harbor 
on the Gulf coast. 

One afternoon we pulled out over the 
bar and again headed down the coast. 
Twenty miles down we ran into a heavy 
head sea and shortly after a regular 
Texas coast summer coast blow. I was 
determined not to turn back, so rang up 
more speed and fought ahead. 

Harder and harder the wind blew, 
the became until it 
seemed as though we could not make 
headway against it; but still the Mon- 
arch was steadily pushing ahead. 

By the time I picked up the Brazos 
River lighthouse the sun was low, and 
when I turned the glasses on the bar off 


and heavier sea 


the river jetties I could see it was break- 
ing clear across. It was either go in 
over that bar or fight the seas all night, 
so I chose the entrance, for I knew my 
boat. 

When we got to the sea buoy and 
turned in for the mouth of the river 
jetties there was a half hour’s work that 
was no joke; it was breaking all around 
us, all over us, and if the engine had 
failed for one minute, why it’s alto- 
gether likely you would be spared the 
pain of reading this. Just as we passed 
into the smooth water between the jet- 
ties the sun sank from sight, and I 
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looked for the first time on the waters 
of the broad, deep Brazos, and it cer- 
tainly looked good to me. 

If you will eruise, all you have to do 
is to stay with it long enough and you 
will find it’s not all smooth sailing; but 
let’s forget the heavy weather in this 
world. As I heard a Western gambler 


say once of his life: ‘‘It’s turkey one 














EXCELLENT TARPON FISHING WAS FOUND 
AT THE MOUTH OF THE RIVER. 


day and feathers the next ;’’ so let’s en- 
joy the turkey when we have it, and, 
well, just forget the feather days 

We droppedganchor that. night on the 
Quintana side of the river, opposite the 
lighthouse. Here at the mouth of the 
Brazos are two of the oldest towns in 
Texas—Quintana on one side, and the 
old town of Velasco, now called Surf- 
side, on the other—both of which little 
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remains except summer homes of up- 
state people who come down on the 
beach for the summer months to escape 
the heat of the interior country. 

Old Velasco can boast of having been 
under five flags, but the Velasco of now 
is six miles farther up the river. 

The lighthouse keeper, a retired doc- 
tor, visited us the next morning, and 














TWO ’COONS FROM DOWN ON THE BRAZOS. 


from the old gentleman we learned 
much of the past history and local points 
of interest in the surrounding country. 

The Steven F. Austin colony settled 
on the Brazos and with those that fol- 
lowed had much of its rich bottom lands 
under cultivation many years before the 
Civil War; and the Brazos at that time 
was a busy stream, with many vessels, 
both foreign and American, running in 





for cargoes of cotton, sugar, cattle, ete. 

Those same early settlers had much 
to do with the making of Texas history, 
and at the time of the invasion of the 
Mexican army they got busy in a hurry 
and helped to send the Mexicans out—or 
what was left of them—faster than they 
eame. From that day to this no one has 
ever been in a hurry about anything 
along the Lower Brazos. 

We ran up and anchored in front of 
Velaseo that day, little thinking then 
that we were to spend many weeks on 
the river and exploring the surrounding 
country. Late that evening a delegation 
of young people came out and were in- 
vited aboard, and after introductions 
around and an inspection of the little 
eruiser so far from home, they asked if 
we wouldn’t like to go up to Brazoria 
to see their home team wipe that Bra- 
zoria team off the diamond. 

Why, yes, we would go, but where 
was this Brazoria that was to be so easily 
defeated? Oh, it’s a little old town 
about twenty miles up the river. Was 
there plenty of water for us?—for we 
drew four feet with cruising ballast. 
Yes, not less than nine feet anywhere. 

That settled it; we had been adopted 
as citizens of Velasco in less than an 
hour ‘after our arrival, and off for a 
ball game the next morning, not that 
any of our party were ball fiends, for 
with shooting, fishing, cruising and 
photo work we had plenty of hobbies as 
it was. 

That night we tied up to an old wharf, 
the first time for many a day, and 
erawled into our berths, knowing for 
sure that there would be no rolling out 
to run extra anchors or slack off more 
eable. The next morning we took the 
ball team and a large delegation of citi- 
zens aboard and were off up the river. 
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Here the river was broad and deep with 
very few snags, so we ran at full speed. 
Every turn brought a change of scenery 
—great live oaks covered with Spanish 
moss at one point, huge pecan trees at 
another; then we would pass the re- 
mains of some great plantation house, 
now all in ruins, covered with vines; 
then a typical Southern negro cabin 
would come into sight, and at the sound 
of the whistle all-sized coons, from near- 
ly naked picecaninnies to white-haired 
old mammies, would burst out through 
the doors and the places where the win- 
dows should be, or pop up out of the 
brush, reminding one more of the over- 


old river town with my camera and ex- 
amining many of the old houses built 
many years before the Civil War in the 
days when Brazoria was a bustling fron- 
tier town and one of the main shipping 
ports of Texas. 

There was a happy crowd aboard 
when we started back that night, for 
our team had won the game, and on the 
way down we had an exciting race with 
a large launch, which we finally passed 
after a four or five-mile chase, much to 
the delight of our crowd. The next day 
we went to the beach with a party surf- 
bathing and the days following were a 
continuous performance. 
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OFF TO THE BEACH 


turning of a huge coal seuttle than any- 
thing else. 

Next we would pass an old negro sit- 
ting quietly in a boat in some eddy fish- 
ing for the colored man’s great favorite, 
‘‘dem catfish.’’ 

Two hours and Brazoria showed up 
around a bend, and before I let go of the 
whistle I think most of the population 
was on the bank to welcome us, though 
they were much surprised to see their 
antagonists of the day arrive on a 
strange yacht. 

Needless to say, I missed the game, 
but spent the day taking in the quaint 


FOR A FISH FRY. 


We found excellent tarpon fishing. at 
the mouth of the river; in fact, one of 
the best grounds that I ever fished on 
for tarpon. 

Then again we would take a crowd 
from Velasco and run down to the 
beach, where girls and all would don 
their bathing suits and make a haul with 
a short seine in the gulf, and then have 
a big fish fry on the beach. While the 
negro cooks were cleaning and frying 
the fish we would all tumble into the 
warm waters of the gulf, coming out 
only in time to get into our clothes be- 
fore the eall of ‘‘Come; come; dat fish 
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am ready!’’ And the fish and other 
eatables we would put away !—nothing 
but good old salt air appetites in that 
erowd. Then back up the river at night 
with the ladies singing and the boys 
planning something for the morrow. 

During August the alligators became 
numerous in the river and we had great 
sport ’gator shooting. I used a .25-35 
Winchester carbine and found it to be 
an ideal gun for the work. 

Now, ‘gator shooting requires quick, 
accurate shooting, usually from a mov- 
ing boat in river shooting, for if your 
’gator is on the bank he must be in- 
stantly killed, which means a shot either 
in the head or backbone; and if again 
he is in the water you must wound him 
severely, as he will then usually crawl 
out on the bank and ean be finished; 
but to kill one instantly in the water 
means a lost ’gator, as he will 
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with his hat in one hand and a bucket 
of ripe figs or peaches, or perhaps a 
huge watermelon, under his arm, always 
with a broad smile and the inquiry, 
‘*Would you all like to buy dese.’’ 

There is something about that lower 
Brazos country that makes everyone 
smile, black or white; vou smile if you 
are happy, and you smile if you are not; 
in fact, you just smile anyway, so I 
guess that saying, ‘‘ The smile that won’t 
come off,’’ must have originated down 
there. 

Before we realized it August was 
gone, and then the middle of September, 
and still we lingered. Soon the shooting 
season would open, and of course we 
must have some shooting before we 
pulled out. 
and fat in the pecan groves up the river, 
and afforded the best of sport with a 


Squirrels were plentiful 





sink immediately and cannot 
be found unless in shallow 
water, which was not common 
in the Lower Brazos. My best 
day’s shoot was four, and the 
largest we got was only about 
eight feet. 

Thus the summer passed 
away, for we had become well 
acquainted in the little town. 
It was a picnic up the river. 
a run down to the beach bath- 
ing or a moonlight ride far 
out on the gulf—a fish fry 
one day, a bout with the sil- 
ver king the next, or at long 
intervals an entire day at the 
wharf, reading under the 
awning and watching the pic- 
caninnies playing along the 
river bank. 

At such times an old negro 
would come down to the boat 
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‘GATORS WERE PLENTIFUL DURING AUGUST. 
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ONE OF OUR ’GATORS. 


small rifle. We would run up the river’ the middle of the days, as they hide in 


and anchor, then spend the evenings andthe thick Spanish moss on the trees. 1 
mornings with the squirrels, as it was al- Judging from my own experience, I 


most impossible to locate them during’ should say that the Texas squirrel had 
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them all skinned when it 
comes to making a quick get- 
away. You are sneaking 
along as noiseless as possible 
among the giant trees, secan- 
ning every limb, when sud- 
denly Mr. Squirrel barks 
seemingly in the next tree 
top. Carefully you advance 
—yes, there he is on that top 
limb of the tree—but that 
bunch of twigs is in the way, 
so you must move a little to 
one side to get an open shot. 
You look down to see that 
you do not step on a dry twig. 
Ah, now you have the posi- 
tion, and slowly bring up 
your rifle as you look up, 
‘‘and there he ain’t.’”’ Ten 
to one, while you are again 
trying to locate your evasive 
quarry you will hear another 
bark, or perhaps two. You 
might as well try over again, 
and this one may prove an 



















MALLARD AND GEESE WERE ON THE REGULAR 
BILL OF FARE. 
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open shot at the _ first glimpse. 

A dozen is a good bag, though they 
are plentiful, and when you get them 
you come in with the satisfaction of 
knowing you have earned them. Most 
of the natives use a shotgun, but that 
spoils the sport, though I never saw any 
large bags brought in, even with a scat- 
ter gun. 

At nights there were good old-fash- 
ioned Southern ’coon hunts with negro 
Mose or Sam and his buneh of ’coon 
dogs, which he will solemnly assure you 
that, ‘‘Dat am de bestest bunch of ’coon 
dogs in Texas; deed dey am for shure.’’ 

There is a fascination about a South- 
ern ’coon hunt, and if you go once, why, 
you will again if you ever get the chance, 
but you must have the negroes and their 
dogs to make it the reai tning. 

Along in October the ducks and geese 
began to arrive; then the fishing tackle 
was put away and the shotguns gotten 
out, and from that on roast mallard and 
goose with oyster dressing were on the 
regular bill of fare aboard the eruiser. 

The Brazos River is connected with 
Galveston Bay by eanals, and along 
these are great duck and goose marshes, 
small lakes and bays, affording the best 
kind of water-fowl shooting. We usu- 
ally ran up the canal near our shooting 
in the afternoon and lay over night, thus 
getting the night and morning shoot. 
Geese, both Canada and white, brant, 
mallard, black duck, pintail, redhead 


and teal were plentiful, and canvasback 
common. 

During the fall we never made any 
large bags, because we never tried, for 
we were out nearly every day, and my 
idea of sport is not to slaughter a mess 
of game that you cannot possibly use. 

There were a good many small white- 
tail deer in the river bottoms above 
town, but it is impossible, owing to the 
thickness of the brush, to hunt them ex- 
cept with hounds and shotguns, and that 
kind of deer hunting didn’t appeal to 
me. I never went out but once or twice. 

One day we awoke to the fact that it 
was getting along in November and that 
we must leave. Could it be possible that 
we had been there nearly four months? 
But the calender would not lie. Days, 
weeks, then months, had slipped by so 
smoothly with that easy, lazy way so 
common to all of us down South, where 
tomorrow is just as good as today, and 
lots handier—but what’s the difference ? 

So one day we bade goodbye to all 
our new friends and dropped down the 
river and anchored, where we spent our 
first night on the Brazos. The next 
morning at daybreak as we were run- 
ning out over the bar on our long run, 
I leaned far out the pilot-house window 
and took a last look at the Brazos; but 
there will always remain a warm spot 
in my heart for that old river and the 
jolly, hospitable people who live on its 
banks. 
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Tenderfoot Advice 


If there is any one thing that is sure to 
stir up trouble, and if followed to the end 
in disaster, it is unasked good advice. As 
my friend McGuire, When he buncoed me 
into taking this department, tearfully, re- 
quested that I keep him out of trouble, I 
will now proceed to offer some alleged 
good advice, totally unasked. But we wont’ 
pay any attention to him. He is only the 
owner. I often wonder what magazines 
have owners for, anyway? The only good 
I could ever see in them was to make up 
the financial shortage occasionally. Now if 
we didn’t have owners we wouldn’t have 
any magazines, and if we didn’t have any 
magazines we wouldn’t have any financial 
shortages: Therefore, the owner is the 
sole cause of the shortage. As an editor, I 
have at times tried to explain this to the 
owner, but I could never find one of them 
intelligent enough to understand it. He 
simply fired me. Now I'll leave it to any 
one, if that is not perfectly good reasoning? 
Some of the famous forefathers of our 
present supply of Greek bootblacks often 
used worse. 

* * * 

Why! It is as plain, that fact is, as the 
proof that the moon is made of green 
cheese. Now don’t smile till you’ve digest- 
ed the next line: 

“The moon either is or is not made of 
green cheese. We all know it is not made 
of green cheese—therefore is.’ Now the 
next time you and the other chaps are 
smoking lazily, while the sparks fly up- 
wards and the root jabs you from under 
the blanket, just spring that on them then 
lay back, listen to them and solemnly en- 





joy yourself. When the fight is over, ask 
them this one: “If the halves of any two 
things are equal, then the wholes of the 
same two things must be equal. Yes? Now 
a man just half asleep is necessarily just 
haif awake. Correct? Therefore: When a 
man is sound asleep he is wide awake.” 
Meanwhile, you had better take the bucket 
and wander down to the spring after some 
water and not come back till the row is 
over and the dust settles. Just fancy turn- 
ing such a thing loose among a lot of those 
bolt and lever cranks. 
* * & 

It reminds me of the indignant remark 
of an old Kentucky Colonel when asked if 
he would have water with his whiskey: 
“What, sar, water? If water will rot your 
boots, sah, think of what it would do to 
your stomach.” 

* * * 

Speaking. of water, it looks as if it might 
rain before morning, especially those clouds 
streaked across the moon. How about the 
tent? 

Now, there are tents and tents, for next 
to a cave the tent is man’s oldest shelter. 
A house—the Singer building, for instance— 
is only a tent over a cave, and we call 
the cave a cellar. Tents (buildings) differ 
mostly on whether they are meant to be 
moved often or not, and the movable ones 
differ mainly on whether they are meant 
to keep out the rain or the wind. A tent 
is only one form of coat, remember, and 
must be chosen according to the climate, 
just like any other kind of coat. 

Now, a tent for a wet-timbered country, 
where there is but little wind, can be of 
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thin cloth, like balloon silk, from which the 
water rolls off as from a rubber blanket. 
But this is not the tent for a dry, cold, 
windy plain or mountain side. Here we 
need strength, not only of material, but the 
strongest possible shape, per given weight. 
The shed, or Baker tent is, to my fancy, 
the most convenient in a wet country, but 
its upright flat sides offer too much lever- 
age for a ninty-mile-an-hour midnight gale. 
It will suddenly elope with some enthusi- 
astic gust when the conical, or Sibley, tent 
will stay right there. On the other hand, 
the shed tent gives practically double the 
room and convenience the conical tent does 
for the same amount of canvas. 

Now, the “floor space” figures in tent 
catalogues are about like the “killing 
power” figures in a gun catalogue. A foot 
of floor space with only one or two inches 
between the floor and the canvas—which 
must not be touched or it leaks—is of no 
use. You have carried canvas many miles 
only to keep a spot of ground dry that you 
cannot use any more than you can use a 
dry gopher hole. For this reason about 
the worst form of a tent I know of is the 
pyramid, or “miner’s” tent. It slopes up in 
all directions, with a slit half way across 
the roof into which several buckets of 
water are sure to blow all day when you 
are away from camp from daylight to dark, 
and right in the only place where you might 
stand upright, is that infernal pole. 

A 9x9 pyramid tent has about an 18-inch 
strip all around its edge inside that is per- 
fectly useless, except of course to rub 
against and let water through. All of us, 
remember, are not blessed with the coin to 
buy silk tents, or even silk socks, so we 
have to use the common or garden variety, 
such as Uncle Sam gives to his soldiers. 
A 9x9 pyramid tent will give barely enough 
room for two men to sleep, and even then 
they cannot sleep in one bed, no matter 
how cold it is, because of that pole. The 
only use I could ever see for “ pyramid 
tent was to keep the pole dry, as there was 
not room in the tent for anything else. 
Also, if the ground is a bit uneven, or if 
the tent stretches because of wind, rain 
and sun, then it is often almost impossible 
to get all four sides smooth and tight. 

Add a few more square yards of canvas 


to your contemplated pyramid tent, and 
you have a conical tent, or tepee, one of 
the best forms of tent ever invented, es- 
pecially if made with walls. Remember, all 
floor space that has not at least one foot 
between the canvas and the floor is, in 
practical use, not floor space at all; hence 
the saving in weight with the wall tent. 
Also the wall tent, be it of the army, shed 
or tepee type, does not require as heavy 
material in the walls as for the roof. A 
wall tent with ten ounce roof and six ounce 
walls will give more actual space within, 
and shed wind and water far better than 
will any eight ounce wedge, pyramid or 
conical tent, the two kinds of tents being 
of the same weight. 

If one wants to settle in one spot for a 
while, and does not care to move camp or 
pack the tent home, nothing is better, in 
my estimation, than a can of paint. Buy a 
cheap thin tent, set it up well, then calmly 
paint it, and when you go away, either 
leave it standing there, or rip it down and 
use the pieces to pack up the home-coming 
camp duffle, hides and heads. Year in and 
year out for a fixed camp, this scheme is 
cheaper, more convenient and gives a 
better tent than packing a wet tent home 
and trying to chase off mildew and borrow- 
ers all winter. And never buy a tent if 
you can borrow one. It’s cheaper, even, 
than the paint method. 

Maybe I don’t know how to pitch a tent, 
but I don’t like tent stakes. About 3 a. m. 
I lose faith in them, unless they have a 
strong breed of fence post in them, which 
no slender, dainty, little tent peg would 
consider for a moment. Personally, I pre- 
fer to “anchor” my tent lines, much as we 
fix corner posts on wire fences in the West. 
I dig a trench crossways of the rope, bury 
the tent stake (or a log) good and deep, 
and then pile all the big rocks on it I can 
find. If there are no stakes, and no timber 
in the township bigger than cactus spines, 
then use stones, bones, or any old thing. 
I’d rather dig a ditch with my boot toe 
any day than drive down a green willow 
stake with a half pound rock. If you have 
neither stones nor stakes, then try making 
bags of gunny sacks, fill the bags with dirt 
and bury the whole affair as Towser does 
his bone. 
































In the tent catalogues I notice two beauti- 
ful things: The ropes are as straight as 
rifle barrels, and the wind always blows 
from the back of the tent then across the 
roaring fire, and right on over into the 
next page. Personally, I never fixed things 
up like that but what the wind waltzed 
right around the compass and the fire 
came from that tent like a blast furnace. 
I’ve heard of houses set on a pivot so that 
they could be turned during the day and 
get the sun just as wanted: and I’ve thought 
it would be a great scheme if some one 
would only put the tent and the camp fire 
on some such a contrivance, to be operated 
automatically by a weather cock. I don’t 
see one mentioned in my tent catalogues, 
although I’ve looked them through quite 
carefully. 

Privately, I’d like to have a tent made of 
sheet iron or asbestos. I’d rather pour 
water on the fire about moon-rise than lay 
awake all night to keep it from burning up 
the tent, because this thing of “sleeping by 
the fire” in a windy country is all tommy- 
rot. You have to give that fire plenty of 
room to operate on the level in all direc- 
tions, or wake up with a yell like a brand- 
ed calf, with possibly dangerous results— 
for a good sized burn is no joking matter. 
So far as I know, there is no way to “fire- 
proof” a tent any more than there is to 
fire proof a hotel or theater. It burns up, 
fire proofing and all, so what of it? 

This is why I like a shed tent, if con- 
ditions permit it. The fire can be far 
enough away, yet there is considerable 
light always in the tent, reflected from the 
sloping roof, and also considerable heat at 
times—till the rain begins to drive in at an 
an angle of 45 degrees and you have to 
douche the fire, and-lower the curtain. I’ve 
seen some highly recommended tents so 
wet inside that it has made me seasick, 
hence my love for a dream bag, or snoring 
sack. 

“Rolled in his blanket,” of course. Now 
honest, how many of you ever slept all 
night rolled up in a blanket like a piece of 
porterhouse steak in a sheet of butcher’s 
paper? We've all tried it, but— roo 
never could sleep feeling like a mummy 
with the knee ache. It is like killing «a 
bear with a knife, or riding a horse standing 
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upright on his back. We've all heard of it, 
but personally I never saw it done, and 
I've met some of the best hunters and 
riders in the world. It all is like the fairy 
tales we read of in Ivanhoe about Robin 
Hood’s arrow shooting, or Old Leather- 
stocking’s great shots with his long carbine, 
of “wild fire’—Who ever saw any wild fire, 
“spread”?—or the man who could _ kill 
swallows on the wing with a duelling pistol. 
Just fancy nonsense! Sounds good. 

Some of these things are mere tricks, 
such as killing swallows on the wing with a 
pistol. ’Tis easily done, not over a twilight 
lake but by leaning out a barn window and 
potting the bird about six feet away just as 
it is alighting at the mouth of its mud nest, 
a rather nasty trick, on the whole. 

As for killing a bear with a knife, perhaps 
at long intervals a sick black bear cub, 
hardly larger or tougher than a Newfound- 
land pup, has after being trapped or shot 
been knifed to death—but I venture to say 
right here that no man ever did, or ever 
could, kill a grizzly, or any bear enough of 
bear to be a bear, with a knife. He might 
as well tackle an elephant with a saber. 
I tried it once—only the bear was not only 
dead, but skinned. And it was a small black 
bear at that. I took a six-inch “bowie” 
(the real Bowie knife is rarely seen) with 
a “clip” point and whetted it to a razor 
edge and a needle point. At the time I was 
a pretty husky youngster of 19, standing 
practically 6 feet and weighing—I remem- 
ber—168 pounds. Carried a 12-pound rifle 
from 10 to 20 miles every day over the 
high humps of Routt County, Colorado, and 
was strictly in training. Have often put up 
a 100-pound dumbbell with one arm, and on 
several occasions hoisted a 135-pound man 
above my head the same way—with my 
right arm alone. (That was something 
over 20 years ago, remember, not now!) 

Well, with such muscle, with such a 
knife, and the bear carcass hung up by the 
heels from a tree limb, I could not put that 
knife through his chest wall. Then I lower- 
ed the bear tothe ground and struck with my 
whole weight behind the blow—downward. 
As I remember it, the knife would just pene- 
trate the chest wall. By picking out soft, 
thin spots, where the meat was stretched 
tight, and holding the blade so that it mere- 
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ly parted the muscles instead of cross-cut- 
ting them, I could thus sometimes get the 
knife into him part way to the hilt; but 
for all practical purposes, I could do noth- 
ing. Then I took the knife in both hands 
the end of the handle in a straight line 
with my wrists, and by throwing my whole 
weight on the knife, thus held, I could drive 
it into him practically to the hilt, but not 
if I hit a rib. 

Powerful boy that I was, with a regular 
“bear knife,” that little black bear could 
have chewed me into shoestrings if he had 
been alive. Ever after that the only knife 
I carried was a soft steel, 4-inch blade, 
round-pointed butcher knife, wrapped in a 
piece of “Youth’s Companion” for a sheath, 
in my right bootleg. One “swat” from a 
mad grizzly’s claw-armed paw and the best 
man who ever lived would lose not only 
his knife but half the meat from his arm. 
Who is there who reads these lines who is 
willing to submit a sworn statement that he 
has himself seen a good-sized fighting bear 
hilled with a knife? We have all heard of 
it, and all know men who—etc., etc., etc.— 
But? Who has actually done it? Or has 
actually seen it done—the real thing with 
no evasion, like skeoting those swallows 
with a pistol? Try your “hunting” knife on 
an ordinary grocery store ham before you 
tackle a bear with it, and you will trade it 
off to some tenderfoot (like me) for a 
slicker, or a flannel shirt. 

Now as to guns. We will leave the high 
and mighty to talk about various calibers, 
actions, and automatics while we see what 
we can pick up for about $5 second hand, 
or even pay as high as $7 for brand new. 
I mean a single barrel 12-bore shotgun. 
Take it to almost any iron worker—a 
plumber will do—and have him cut the 
barrel off about a foot, and screw in a new 
sight for you—perhaps you can use the old 
one. The job should cost from 50 cents to 
$1, and the barrel should be just the length 
of the stock when the gun is knocked 
down. Of course it is cylinder bore, so 
that cures you of half a dozen systems of 
choke fevers all at one dose, and you can 
also shoot solid balls or buckshot, as you 


please. It is short, safe, light, cheap, con- 
venient to carry and to pack, and shoots 
practically as well as any shotgun. Peters 
sells a solid ball “Target” 12-bore cartridge 
that goes through about three times as much 
black cherry as does my 45 Colts loaded 
with Winchester 250-40 cartridges. 

This gun is not to hunt with, not for trap 
shooting, nothing like that, but just to have 
fun with. You can stick it, and a box or 
two of shells (3%dr. 1% No 6} in your 
dress suit case just as well as not, and for-_ 
get you have a gun along. You can leave 
it hid under a log out near the lake, where 
you would have to pack a real gun back 
and forth. Half a dozen good firms make 
them, but the secret is to_cut them down 
to about an 18-inch barrel—otherwise they 
are neither one thing or the other. So far 
as quality of gun goes, a $5 single 
barrel is equal to about a $25 double barrel, 
or even higher, and is even stronger in 
proportion. Consider it merely as you do 
your jack knife; you may consider your 
other guns as you do your razor, if you 
wish, but this one is “different.” Out of 
such a gun and a 22 pistol I recently had a 
most riotous time. Chased an old he- 
mallard round the pond for a week, and 
never got him; couldn’t even get a shot. 
Killed every tin can on the place. I was 
living an abandoned life on a New England 
farm which contained so many more acres 
than the fences would hold that the acres 
had to be stacked up more or less on end. 

I often think our hunting duffle costs too 
much really to enjoy. It’s a good deal like 
the piano or our bald-faced clothes. When 
we want to enjoy ourselves we put on a 
ragged pair of old. pants and go out and 
drum our heels on the coal box and talk 
election. Now it’s that way with this 
sawed-off single barreled: don’t abuse it, 
but don’t let it abuse you. The one I used— 
borrowed, of course—hadn’t been cleaned 
for two years. And as a horse back gun— 
broke into two sections and hung on each 
side the horn—it cannot be beat for any- 
thing from cottontails to a stray deer. Get 
it with an automatic ejector, by all means— 
hammer or hammerless-to suit yourself. 
The one I had I called “Shorty.” Try it. 
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IN THE 





GAME FIED 


Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises, It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








The Protection and Preservation of Our Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is room and 
feed enough for all kinds of game in this 
country, if things were only handled sanely. 
Take the wild pigeon as a sample. There is 
plenty of room and food for it, even more 
food than ever, but idiotic ignorance and 
reckless selfishness has killed it from the 
face of the earth. The elk is following 
its tracks, and wholly without cause, There 
is plenty of room for plenty of elk in this 
country for centuries to come. I am not 
acquainted with the exact conditions in the 
Jackson Hole country, but as no man is bet- 
ter informed or more able to render a sound 
judgment about such things than you are, 
T for one am willing blindly to follow your 
lead concerning it. This country needs a 
lesson in geography. 

Personally, on general principles, I advo- 
cate one means as necessary to protect any 
kind of game: (1) Certain game preserves 
—like Yellowstone Park—where no shooting 
is ever allowed, and (2) No shooting of 
any kind over a larger section surround- 
ing these preserves during certain years. 
My reasons are these: A central perpetual 
game reserve acts as a constant refuge and 
breeding place, so that under no circum- 
stances can the game be killed off com- 
pletely. The natural increase will force 
game outside ‘the limits, thus affording 
good hunting in the outer circle. But if the 
game is always hunted outside, this tends 
to herd the game too closely within the 
game refuge, causing overcrowding. On the 
other hand, if, say, once in every three 
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years, no hunting is allowed whatever in the 
outer circle, it encourages the game to wan- 
der outside the refuge, thus giving better 
feed, and far more animals or birds, and in- 
sures better and more even distribution of 
the game. 

I consider the attempts to allow shooting 
of some animals and not of others in a cer- 
tain section at one time as practically a fail- 
ure. A boy after ducks will take a shot at 
a doe deer, or men hunting bucks will kill 
does. This encourages the violation of 
game laws, and makes their enforcement 
very hard to carry out. But if every gun- 
shot meant a violation of the law at some 
times, and at all times in certain sections 
(refuges), then the laws could better en- 
forced. It is foolish to expect the public to 
carry guns among game and not shoot, law 
or no law. 

As applied to ducks, and other migratory 
birds, such refuges should be in a string 
along the line of their yearly flight. <A 
string of such feeding grounds would keep 
the game alive, no matter how much they 
were hunted outside. And if every third, or 
fifth, year, there was no shooting allowed 
in Colorado at all, that would bring the 


. birds back there the other years, and espe- 


cially the next year. When one section was 
closed, have another section open, for in- 
stance. The general idea is to have places 
where the game is always safe, but to 
change the places occasionally. To give the 
game no rest is to exterminate it. Every 
tenth year allow no shooting in the United 





erties, 


States whatever, and any man carrying a 
gun in the wilds would be presumed to be 
hunting, and fined or jailed accordingly. 
All this may seem rather severe, but it 
will take severe measures to save the game. 
It would work hardship on no one, as all 
would be subjected to the same conditions, 
and the total result would be more game 
and more hunting. We do not crop our 
farms every year (if we do we ruin them), 
so why crop our game? If we do, we ruin 
it, too. Rest is needed for everything, from 
a farm to an elk, from a razor to a mallard. 
Concerning the extermination of the 
fanged animals—the meat eaters and hence 
the game killers—it must be remembered 
that they, and they alone, supply fur. It is 
an open question if more game like deer, 
elk, etc., yearly is worth the price we would 
necessarily pay in less fur. The mountain 
lion’s fur is not worth much, and he is a 
bad game killer, so he. had better, perhaps 


What Nebraska Offers to the Hunter 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While we cannot 
say Nebraska abounds with game as it did 
in the ’70s and early ’80s, when the state 
was yet young, still we have plenty of wild 
fowl game every spring and fall. 
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(?) be sent on up the trail after the buffalo. 

Fortunately for the protection of game 
against guns, such fanged animals are best 
hunted with dogs, traps and poison, although 
the latter is of course questionable for va- 
rious reasons. Nor must we disturb the 
“balance of nature” without reckoning 
closely what we are doing. To kill off all 
the wolves, foxes and coyotes, would be to 
overrun the country with rabbits, as in Aus- 
tralia. The bear is a problem in himself. 
He eats largely of carrion and of vegetable 
toods, and I doubt if he kills more game than 
he himself is worth as game. 

If the national plan I have suggested is 
too wide, at least at the start, to be prac- 
tical, then a state might easily practice the 
system within itself by dividing the state 
into game sections, according to certain nat- 
ural boundaries, like mountain ranges, riv- 
ers, etc. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
New York. 

























mottled brants. These birds when full- 
grown weigh about ten pounds and measure 
from tip to tip of wings when spread about 
four feet. 

Among the wild ducks that pass over this 











A four-days’ bag of ducks and geese in Nebraska. 


The birds that change their abiding 
places with the seasons use the streams and 
lagoons of Nebraska as stopping places, 
when making their long flights. Among the 
geese we find the black, the white and the 





section of the country we find a greater 
variety, there being the mallard, pin-tail, 
teal, canvasback, bald pate, spoonbill and 
redhead. 











The accompanying photograph shows W. 
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M. Banta of Oxford, Neb., with game 
bagged in a four days’ camp near a lagoon 
in southwestern Nebraska. This camping 
expedition was taken in March, from twen- 
tieth to twenty-fifth, when the geese and 
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ducks were going north for the summer. 
This bag consists mostly of the different 

kinds of ducks, there being only six geese 

in it, one black brant, four white ones and 

one mottled brant. G. McCALLUM. 
Nebraska. 


Forty Varmints to the Square Mile 


Editor Outdoor Life:—That the sportsmen 
and legislators should wake up to the neces- 
sity of destroying the predatory birds, 
snakes and varmints that prey daily, in sea- 
son and out of season, on our game, is evi- 
dent, both from the government reports and 
our own trapper at this point in the West. 

In the eleven Western states and terri- 
tories during 1907, there were killed, in or 
near the national forest reserves, more than 
23,000 coyotes and more than 1,700 wolves. 
How much game would this number destroy 
in a year’s time? Would all the poachers 
and hunters combined get a tithe of what 
they destroyed? I hardly think so, and yet 
we hunt the man instead of the varmints. 
We are going wrong at this game and fish 
preserving business, as we do many other 
things in life, love and law. The sportsman 
gets two weeks off, one of which is spent 
in coming and going, and the coyotes and 
other varmints get twelve months off, in- 
cluding nights and Sundays, and their go- 
ings and comings are always at the expense 
of the game, to a greater or less extent. 

From inquiries in this territory I find that 
in some sections our trappers have cleaned 
up as many as forty cats, skunks, foxes, coy- 
otes and the like, to the square mile of 
territory worked over, and in an area of 


213,492 square miles throughout the West 
an average of ten varmints to the square 
mile is the record, and of course only a 
small part of that was really trapped sys- 
tematically. Such an array of facts make 
us wonder that there is any game left for 
the sportsman, and in this estimate the 
skunks, hawks, owls, weasels and snakes are 
left entirely out of the count as destroyers 
of game and fish. The innocent-looking wa- 
ter snake destroys more trout and other 
fish in a week than most sportsmen get in 
a season. 

The entire force of foresters and wardens 
should be in the field twelve months in the 
year with traps, gun and poison, and espe- 
cially in the breeding season, killing off the 
predatory animals, birds and snakes, until 
there is game for the sportsman and to 
spare. A pair of coyotes with from five to 
fourteen young to feed require something to 
feed them on, and something dies daily to 
supply them. 

I believe that the greatest problem con- 
fronting the sportsmen of today is this var- 
mint question, and just so long as there are 
from ten to forty predatory game-destroying 
animals, snakes and birds to the square 
mile of territory, just so long will the sports- 
man go hungry. G. W. HARVEY, M.D. 

California. 


Pheasant Shooting in British Columbia 


Editor Outdoor Life: Having been a 
reader of your magazine for some years, and 
having read in nearly all numbers about 
the doings of the big game hunters, | 
thought it might interest a few of the lov- 
ers of the “field dogs” to give them a short 
story about our trip on the 15th October 
last after the elusive Chinese pheasant. 

John Forbes, U. M. C. and Remington 
agent for British Columbia; Pedro, my Eng- 
lish setter, and I, left Vancouver, B. C., for 
Ladner, situated on the Fraser River about 
twenty-five miles from Vancouver, on the 
18th of October. But right here I may as 
well tell you about the country adjoining 
Ladner. It is one of the finest farming 
lands in British Columbia, and that is say- 
ing a good deal, as British Columbia con- 
tains some of the finest farming lands in 
the world. Hay and grain are raised, and 
it makes a natural feeding ground for the 
birds. 


We figured on one day to take the edge 
off the dog so as to be in good shape for 
the morning of the 15th. The season opened 
on Sunday with a light drizzle of rain fall- 
ing, which made good going for the dog, but 
not so comfortable for the two of us follow- 
ing. However, the season before being a 
close one, the birds were plentiful. Jack 
had shot only four or.five pheasants before 
in his life of varied experiences (and he 
has had a few), and on the first point, 
which was on a fine cock pheasant, he made 
a clean miss. I certainly had great fun 
with him. On Saturday afternoon, when we 
were running the dog he made the remark 
that anyone that would miss a pheasant 
should not carry a gun; but after the first 
miss I had no chance to laugh, as he made 
clean kills, and worked in a couple of pret- 
ty doubles that would make any man’s heart 
“go a few.” We had good shooting Sunday 
and Monday, and I venture to say that there 











was not a more tickled man than Jack when 
he took the boat for home Tuesday morn- 
ing. Having my holidays, I stayed for eight 
days longer, being joined by my wife and 
little girl, They had just as much fun as 
any of us. We would take the horse and 
rig and drive across the fields and let the 
dog work. When he came to a point “yours 
truly” would try a shot, and I might say 
that I laid myself open to quite a few “call 
downs” from Mrs. Climie, and more espe- 
cially by the little girl. However, we all 
had a good time and came home, only sorry 
that it was over. 

While at Ladner we were the guests of 


Some “evidence” of the hunt. 





A. J. Parmiter and wife, and might say two 
more genial hosts you could not meet any- 
where. 

I have also done a little large game hunt- 
ing, and for a few of the readers who en- 
joy that sport, might say that the country 
in British Columbia is a paradise, especially 
back of Hope. This can be reached by 
horses, and is nearly entirely open country. 
The game consists of deer and bear, includ- 
ing grizzlies, and when a kill is made it 
can be brought to camp by the pack horses. 
Fred Parnaby, the proprietor of the Coqua- 
halla hotel at Hope, can give all the inform- 
ation anybody would want. 


British Columbia. G. S. CLIMIE. 


Hunting Philosophy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
interest the articles on hunting with dogs 
that have appeared in Outdoor Life, so 
while the fun is going on I wish to put in 
my little “oar.” 

We all know that there are a thousand 
and one different varieties of sportsmen 
and that every one has a different idea of 
what the word sportsman means, from the 
boy who smokes cigarettes and hangs 
around the stage entrance of the theatre 
to the tenderfoot who comes into the 
mountains and expects his guide to do all 
the work and kill his game also. 

My idea of the word sportsman is a 
whole-souled man who likes the big out- 
doors, not merely as a fad, but really and 
truly loves nature in its wildest, and spends 
the eleven months longing for the twelfth 
to roll around so he can take his annual 
trip to the hilis. He is also a big-hearted 


man who believes in the axiom, “live and 
let live,” who is able to and will take a 
throw with life and if he is thrown will not 
whimper but take his medicine without 


making a face; a man who wants to see fair 
play in every phase of life, and who will 
play fair even if the other fellow does try 
to use loaded dice. 

Now, Mr. True Sportsman, I want to ask 
you a question: How would you like to 
have some man stand behind a tree or rock 
and while you were walking along without 
a thought other than home or pleasures, 
take a pot shot at you (I have been there 
and don’t like it); or how would you like 
to have some party of men start a half- 
dozen hounds on your trail and then hide 
along the only available trails, awaiting to 
ambush you as you came along seeking a 
refuge from the hounds? I have never been 
hunted by dogs, but have seen negroes in 
the South, when the hounds have been af- 
ter them, and so have some idea. 

Is it any pleasure to take a party of six 
or a dozen men into the woods with twice 
as many dogs and horses, then set the dogs 
loose, ride the horses to some favored spot 
and await the deer or other animal (fox, 
antelope, moose or whatever animal it may 
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be), which comes along trying to the best 
of his animal knowledge to escape from the 
dogs? 

Now, is it fair play for you, a man en- 
dowed by God with a mind far above the 
animal of the fields, to put your mind and 
wits into a combination or partnership with 
a dog’s, to outwit a poor, dumb animal? It 
you will hunt with dogs keep out of it your- 
self; don’t own up that your mind, which 
God intended to be above the animal’s, is 
in reality below theirs. 

If I were such a poor stick of a sports- 
man that I had to use one animal’s mind 
in conjunction with my own to outwit an- 
other animal, I believe that I would start in 
to eat grass and see if I could not grow 
some brains that would be worthy of being 
put into the head of a God-made man. 

Many times I have been in the wild 
places of this continent, from Florida to 
British Columbia and from Maine to Mex- 
ico, and heard hounds baying after their 
game. I have hidden away and awaited to 
see the deer bounding along seeking a place 
to hide and then pulled a sight over the 
barrel of my rifle as it passed. No, I did 
not shoot it, but directly my game came in 
view, and while I have felt a tugging at my 
heart strings, for I love a dog, I have pulled 
trigger on the faithful friend of man and 
left him to rot there in the hills. I have 
done it, not once, but several times, and 
once got six; also I shall do it again, for 
while it is a pity to kill a dog for obeying 
his master, still you can’t shoot his master, 
as should be done, for the dog is more the 
man of the two. 

Now, brother sportsmen, what do you go 
into the fields for, to play a sure thing, or 
for the unexpected that may happen? Are 
you giving any animal a fair show? Is 
there any pleasure in playing a sure thing? 
And what more of a sure thing do you want 
when you take your pointer or setter and 
start for chickens or quail? True, you may 
not get them, but you know right where 
they are, and do not give them more than 
one chance in a thousand to make a clean 
getaway. Your dog’s nose points straight 
as a string to the birds. Take a bead over 
the end of his tail between his ears and 


Experience in Bear Trapping— 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On October 18, 
1892, I saddled my horse and started out to 
look for a bunch of elk. In those days the 
only gun I had was a black powder .45-75 
rifle and one of the very best guns for 
shooting large game that I have ever pos- 
sessed. 

I left camp (which was situated on the 
east fork of Elk Creek about 15 miles from 
the White River, Northwestern Colorado) 


you will have a line shot at the bird. Try 


it some time; shoot a .22 on a line with the 


end of that stiff tail and the center of his 
ears, but aim about four inches above his 
head, and you will not miss that bird as 
far as you did the dog. That is what I call 
a sure thing. Now dispense with the dog, 
and trust to your own instinct to flush 
those birds. They will jump up right or 
left unexpectedly. See what a difference it 
will make in your bag. You are no better 
nor as good as the game hog you prate 
about and legislate against, and you are no 
sportsman if you will not give bird or beast 
some chance to get away. But you say he 
can trust to his wings or legs. Yes, and 
if some man had a bead on you, what good 
would your legs do you? 

I have never in my life used a dog on 
large game and only once on birds. I will 
still use a retriever for ducks if I have one, 
but I don’t own one, and I generally can 
use my own legs to get the game. 

As I said before, I love a dog and now 
have a little English Collie that I keep with 
me all the time; I pay railroad fare for 
him; sometimes pay his board; once in a 
while box his ears — never have I 
kicked him, .and only two or _ three 
times since he was a puppy have I 
used a stick. He is now about eight years 
old and as faithful a friend as I could 
want; but I have never taught him to even 
run rabbits. 

I am willing to pit my mind, the mind 
God gave me, against any animal or bird, 
and let them have all the chance that their 
mind can plot out for them, but never will 
I ask another animal to use his wits for 
me that I may overcome some weaker (in 
mind) animal, and I have always had as 
much game as the men who have used the 
dogs. Also I think that I get more fun 
out of it, for my wits must always be up 
and awake or I will be caught napping. 

The only hunting partner I ever enjoyed 
to have with me was my wife, and she also 
pitted her mind against the animals, but 
now that she is gone, I leave camp alone, 
and if I return without meat, I know it 
was my own fault; but if I return heavily 
laden, I know I have played fair. 

Wyo. BILL. 


—_An Incident of Cannibalism 


about 9 o’clock in the morning. I rode care- 
fully along until about 11 o’clock, only see- 
ing a few small bunches of does and fawns, 
and some grouse. Suddenly as I came over 
the top of a small ridge, my horse came to 
a sudden standstill. I looked and saw in 
the space of about 200 yards below me a 
very angry grizzly bear. I guess she must 
have scented my presence, for she stood 
facing the direction from which I came. 
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She was snorting and smelling the air. I 
quickly dropped from my horse, took careful 
rest across the saddle and fired. 

Almost before the smoke of the gun had 
cleared she had fallen to the ground and 
lay quite dead. 

I tied my horse where I had shot from, 
laid my rifle beside him and went to skin 
my game. 

I had worked only a few minutes when 
suddenly, only a short distance from me, I 
heard an angry snort and heavy tramping 
on the ground. I lost no time in rising to 
my feet and looking around. I saw advanc- 
ing toward me a male grizzly bear, the 
mate of the one which I had stood dress- 
ing. I halloed, but my halloing did not 
make much of an impression on him as he 
still advanced toward me. 

How I longed for my .45-75 that lay 200 
yards away on the top of the ridge! But 
I only had my small skinning knife, and 
not being very particular about trying to 
cut Mr. Bear’s throat with a small hunting 
knife, I took to my heels. The bear un- 
doubtedly thought it a first rate plan, too, 
for he also quickened his steps. Not satis- 
fied with walking on a trot, he started on 
a run after me. 

If I could only run as fast now as I did 
then for them 200 yards, I would be the 
champion foot racer of the world, I believe. 
But circumstances alter cases. When my 
saddle horse saw us coming he took French 
leave; he also took with him a young sap- 
ling tree, to which he was tied. 

When I reached my gun and turned, Mr. 
Bear came on a few yards more. At the 
sight of my gun, I guess, which with fever- 
ish haste I was trying to load, he suddenly 
turned and fled over the ridge. I followed. 
When I reached the top of the ridge he was 
just entering a large grove of quaking aspen 
and pine trees, and all I could see was his 
hind quarters. 

I fired. He gave a howl, jumped into the 
air, then disappeared into the tall timber. 
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I ran to the spot where [I had shot him, but 
the only trace of him I could find was blood 
sprinkled here and there on the ground. I 
did not want to leave him wounded, so fol- 
lowed. I kept on his trail until dusk that 
evening, but never got sight of him, and as 
darkness fell I could see to follow him no 
longer, so I turned and went to camp, 
reaching there about 12 o’clock that night. 

I found my horse still dragging the young 
tree, but grazing peacefully near my cabin 
door. 

That night I turned into my bed dead 
tired. Next morning I went after the fe- 
male bear which I had killed. She meas- 
ured 9 feet in length. I saw no more of the 
fellow who had given me such a lively chase 
—at least for awhile. 

In December I set out some traps for lynx, 
marten, fox, etc., in the same _ locality 
through which I had trailed my bear. Going 
to look at one of my traps one day, I found 
that I had caught a lynx, but only the hide 
and bones remained. Something had eaten 
the meat from the bones. The hide was 
ruined. 

I reset my trap and went home. Next 
morning a wild-cat told the same tale. I 
set my trap again, determined to find out 
what was eating at my traps. The next 
morning I found only the hide and bones of 
a small cinnamon bear. I now set a large 
trap alongside my smaller one, baiting it 
with a dead rabbit. 

The next morning I found the cannibal, a 
very large and skinny grizzly bear. I shot 
him, and as I skinned him I found a bullet 
hole between a thick layer of fat and the 
meat pait. It had come out at the top of 
the left shoulder. It had entered from be 
hind and run the whole length of his body. 

I judged him to be the same bear that 
I had wounded two months before. He was 
so poor that he could not stand to lay up 
all winter so just took what ever food he 
could find. I had no more trouble with 
anything destroying the fur in my traps. 

Colorado. N. K. GILLBY. 


The Prairie Pigeon 


Dwight Huntington in his book, “Our 
Feathered Game,” Chapter 41, Page 283, 
says: “The Bartramian sandpiper of the 
ornithologists is the upland or field plover 
of the sportsmen. Wilson named it after 
his friend, William Bartram, near whose bo- 
tanic gardens on the banks of the river 
Schuylkill he first found it.” Seton says: 
“Ever since Wilson’s time this name has 
been continually thrust into the face of the 
public, only to be as continually rejected. 
Upland plover it continues to be in the East 
and quaily on the Assiniboine. In the West 
the bird is the prairie pigeon and at New 
Orleans it is the papabote.” 





Doctor Coues, in his “Birds of the North- 
west,” says the Bartram’s sandpiper, or field 
plover, is “commonly known as the prairie 
pigeon in most parts of the West between 
the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains.” 
Trumbull, Pages 172-3, gives many local 
names for this bird—upland plover, plain 
plover, quaily, field plover, highland plover, 
pasture plover, uplander, hill bird, grass 
plover, humility, gray plover, corn-field 
plover, prairie pigeon, prairie plover and 
prairie snipe. 

Elliot, in “North American Shore Birds,” 
says Bartram’s sand piper is called prairie 
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pigeon in the West. It is one of the most 
delicious of birds for the table. A few years 
ago the prairie pigeons were very abundant 
in Kansas and Nebraska and southwards, 
especially in Texas. They were common in 
the Eastern states, but rapidly they are van- 
ishing ‘and in many places they are extinct. 

Frank Forester gives an interesting ac- 
count of their pursuit in New England. 
Preserves and refuges are needed where 
these birds can find safe nesting places. We 
believe they will be saved from extinction 
by the “more-game” movement. 

The black-bellied plover is sometimes 
called ox-eye, but this name is more often 
applied to much smaller birds, the sand- 
pipers, “tringa minutilla” and “ereunetes 
pusillus,” often called “peeps” by coast gun- 
ners. See “Our Feathered Game,” by 
Dwight Huntington, Page 380; ox-eye; 


Federal Protection 


Bills to provide federal protection for mi- 
gratory birds, which were introduced in the 
United States Senate by Senator McLean 
and in the House of Representatives by Con- 
gressman Weeks, have both been reported 
favorably out of committee. The former 
was considered by the Senate committee on 
forest reservations and the protection of 
game, and the latter by the House commit- 
tee on agriculture. 

In urging the necessity of this legislation, 
the American Game Protective and Propa- 
gation Association of 111 Broadway, New 
York City, says: 

“Millions of dollars can annually be saved 
to the people of the United States by wise 
and conservative treatment of the enormous 


peep—for description. The “prairie pigeon” 
is pictured on Plate 15; the least sand 
piper, or ox-eye, on Plate 23; the black- 
bellied plover on Plate 21 of “Our Feathered 
Game.” Neither the ox-eye nor the black- 
bellied plover, nor the mourning dove, nor 
the killdeer is the prairie pigeon. 

The description of Bartram’s sand piper, 
“the prairie pigeon,’ as given in “Our 
Feathered Game,” Page 371, is as follows: 
“General color, brown, variegated with black 
and buff; head buff on sides streaked with 
brown, black on top; back black marked 
with buff; throat and under parts buff 
marked with brown on breast and flanks; 
bill brownish black; feet and legs yellowish 
gray; length, 12 inches; wing, 6% inches. 
Habitat, North America, mainly east of 
Rocky Mountains; south in winter to South 
America.” 


for Migratory Birds 


natural resources represented by our mi- 
grants. Under present conditions countless 
numbers of ducks, geese and shore birds are 
slaughtered at a time when every female 
killed means the destruction of a small 
flock. At all times the killing goes on at 
a rate that is out of all proportion to the 
natural increase. 

“Mr. E. V. Visart, state game warden of 
Arkansas, reported in his endorsement of 
the Weeks’ bill that 90,600 birds were sent 
from Mississippi County in one shipment on 
October 16, 1911. According to the game 
warden of Louisiana, there were 4,265,585 
ducks, geese and shore birds killed in that 
state during the winter of 1910 and 1911.” 


Live Ducks as Decoys 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Where, hitherto, 
painted wooden decoys have been the sole 
means of alluring wild ducks to their doom 
in the hunting grounds on the marshy shores 
of Canadian lakes, ingenious sportsmen in 
Ontario have commenced the use of live de- 
coys. The raising of these birds is becom- 
ing, in some sections, a regular industry. 

Among the successful experimenters in 
this novel line is Col. Sam Holmes, an alder- 
man of the city of Chatham, Ontario, and 
one of the best-known sportsmen in the well- 
known duck hunting grounds at Mitchell’s 
Bay, on Lake St. Clair. Colonel Holmes 
breeds a number of the birds every year for 
his private use. 

Even with the best of the decoys, says 
Colonel Holmes, the keen eyes of the wild 
birds will frequently detect something 
wrong. But when a live duck quacks and 
flaps his wings, the most skeptical of his 
wild companions can be allured within 


range of the blind behind which the hunters 
hide. One of these tethered black ducks 
is a very successful decoy, and the wild 
birds readily answer his call. 

A Toronto man, experimenting independ- 
ently along the same line, had had notable 
success. He has a farm on the Credit 
River, and belongs to a club which has large 
leases on Lake Scugog, and here the wild 
ducks bred in captivity lure many a free 
and wary bird within range of the waiting 
hunter. 

Not only has this man succeeded with 
the ducks, but he has also bred wild geese 
for a similar purpose. The grey Canada 
goose, thousands in number, flock to the 
feeding. grounds on Lake Scugog early in 
April every year just when the ice begins 
to break up, the attraction being the rem- 
nants of the previous season’s wild rice, 
which grows there in bountiful profusion. 
It is then that the Toronto hunters make 








their bags. The geese are at all times sin- 
gularly wary and are practically impossible 
of approach. The live decoys, however, 


The Breeding Grounds of Our Wild Ducks 


Leopold Nahlik of Freeport, Ill., asks: 
“Please give me information as to where 
wild ducks breed—in the North or in the 
South, or where.” 

Answer (by L. J. Hersey, curator of or- 
nithology and mammalogy, Colorado Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Denver): The 
question regarding where do our wild ducks 
nest may truthfully be answered as follows: 
They nest wherever the natural conditions 
are favorable and our hunters will permit— 


As to the Northern Limits of “Cats” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 257 of 
your March number Charles Sheldon of New 
York says, “But it has been asserted that 
sometimes the wildcat is found as far north 
as the Yukon. Such a record, however, I 
believe to be extremely doubtful.” I bought 
three Canadian lynx skins from Chester at 
Golovin Bay on the Bering Sea, and he told 
me they were killed near Golovin, which is 
north of the Yukon. 


Game Notes 


Through the efforts of Dr. Fritz Ernst 
Buchen of Hamilton, Mont., and other de- 
serving sportsmen, 120 elk were shipped 
from the Yellowstone Park to the Bitter 
Root Valley of Montana, where with the co- 
operation of the hunters it is hoped to place 
this famous valley on the same footing as a 
sportsman’s paradise that it was in years 
gone by. We have received a letter from 
Dr. Buchen asking the sportsmen of that 
section to protect these elk, in order that 
they may rapidly multiply, which they ought 
to do if the country in which they have been 
placed will be considered and respected as 
a sanctuary for a few years to come. 





B. F. Bondurant of Bondurant, Wyo., 
writes under date of May 5th: “The 800 
or 1,000 elk in this section that did not go 
out as usual for the winter, came through 
with ,a loss of less than 1 per cent. I have 
learned of only three calves. starving. 
Strong winds seemed to bare up the ridges 
just after each heavy snow, which accounts 
for the small loss. Most of the sheep did 
well, too. There were a number of bears 
killed here last fall, and a few this spring. 
The bears here seem to be on the increase, 
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tethered within range of the hunters, read- 

ily lure the wild birds with their importu- 

nate honkings..- VICTOR LAURISTON. 
Ontario, Canada. 


between the Gulf of Mexico on the south 
and the Arctic Circle on the north, and be- 
tween the Atlantic on the east to the Pacific 
Ocean, west. This, besides islands all along 
both coasts. Here in Colorado I have found 
the nests and eggs of fourteen different spe- 
cies of ducks, nine of these belonging to the 
shallow water family; the other five belong- 
ing to the deep water duck family, such as 
the canvasback, redhead, etc. If anyone is 
interested further I will be glad to go into 
details regarding the matter. 


While hunting at Hot Springs a year ago 
(Hot Springs is eighty miles north of Nome, 
Alaska) I was told of a lynx killed about 
forty miles to the east. Judge Gunderson 
of Sheldon, Alaska, and Judge Morane of 
Nome were present when the incident was 
mentioned, I believe by Lars Gunderson. 

California. M. L. CRIMMINS. 


although but few lions and l!ynx were 
trapped the past winter.” 








A WESTERN DIANA. 


Miss Fannie Sperry of Mitchell, Mont., and 
the result of two shots from 
her .25-35 carbine. 






































BETWEEN BITES 





An acre of fish-yielding 

water or an acre of edible 
Farms of seaweed water is worth 
the Sea many times the value of an 
acre of vegetable-producing 
land. “It is a well-known 
fact,” says State Fish Commissioner George 
W. Miles of Indiana, “that an acre of water 
will produce food of much greater value 
than an acre of land. It has been estimated 
that there are in the lakes and streams of 
Indiana three hundred thousands of acres of 
waters suitable for the rearing of fish. 
These waters, if properly treated, will ever 
be of great value to the people of the state.” 
The Japanese were the first to realize the 
true commercial value of the sea and up- 
land waters. They farm and fish in the 
ocean and the fresh water ponds and 
streams. Their fisheries are the largest, 
the best preserved and the most productive 
of any country, and they are the only peo- 
ple who fully appreciate the raising and 
gathering of edible marine vegetable life. 
There is a shameful neglect and waste of 
the sea’s products on the part of our peo- 
ple, and unless we hurry forward a reforma- 
tion the destroyers will bring about the ex- 
tinction of various ocean food species, just 
as greed and indifference caused the exter- 
mination of the bison and wild pigeon and 
other land forms. Why does man depreciate 
the only animal food he may gather for his 
table without buying or propagating? No 
one would think of deliberately wasting a 
shoulder of beef, a side of bacon or a leg o’ 
mutton by casting these aside in the sun to 
rot, and yet sea food of equal value is every 
day wantonly destroyed in this way. Heaps 
of bluefish, weakfish, etc., are killed and 
wasted for “sport” alone. One might just as 
sanely waste a lot of lambs and calves and 
pigs and steers and chickens and eggs and 
tubs of butter and cans of cream and combs 
of honey and crates of fruit and bushels of 
vegetables and a quantity of any sort of 
land food as to waste the equally valuable 
food of the sea. Some day this abuse will 
be abated by the supply becoming exhaust- 
ed, or maybe there will be usurping fish 
trusts, as there are beef trusts and sugar 
trusts and oil trusts and steel trusts; then 
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the spoiler will be sorry he didn’t exercise 
the ounce of prevention and apply the stitch 
in time. Limit thy catch, greedy man; waste 
not; make honest use of everything you 
gather. 
* * + 
“The surest way to take 
: the fish is give her leave 
Landing to play and yield her line.” 
the Fish Quarles: Shepheard’s f&c- 
logues, 1644. Subdue a big 
fish before you try to land 
him. Don’t be in a hurry. Give him line, 
but keep it taut (not tight), and don’t be- 
come excited. Don’t try to yank him out of 
his element or pull him through the line 
guides. Raise the rod tip over the back of 
your head, and don’t grab the line—guide 
the game into the landing net or up to the 
gaff. Take your time. Be glad if the fish 
escapes. His life is as important as yours— 
to him, at least. Besides, you’d soon tire of 
fishing if you never lost a fish. “The play’s 
the thing” in angling, anyway, because, as 
an angler, you can buy fish chcaper than 
you can catch them, if you play fair—if 
you’re not of the gentry that judge the day 
by quantity instead of quality. Some of the 
greatest anglers are the poorest fish killers, 
but to them one fish correctly captured on 
chivalric tackle means more than a tubful 
of butchered victims means to the unen- 
lightened bungler. Contrast and conditions 
count for something in everything. If there 
were no cloudy days we’d never correctly 
value the sunshine. Method in the pursuit, 
appropriateness of the equipment and un- 
certainty in the catch, wholly distasteful to 
the selfish neophyte, are thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the angler. 
ok 














* * 





The Father of the Angie 

’ teaches us to be patient 
Walton's with one another—to be 
Way more kindly in our criti- 








cisms of the ways and 
means of brother rodsters 
and more gentle in our general treatment 
of those whose methods we do not agree 
with. Most persons who disregard correct 
angling rules do so from inexperience, not 
because they wish to oppose their more ex- 
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pert brethren, and harsh criticism of their 
words or acts does not mend matters; it 
only makes the mistaken layman’s conduct 
worse, humiliates him and makes him feel 
we are his enemies instead of his friends 
and brothers. Men who abuse animals and 
boys who slaughter song birds commit these 
wrongs from ignorance, not because of nat- 
ural brutality, and the way to reform them 
is to kindly show them their errors and 
point out to them the values derived from 


- kindness to the horse and protection to the 


insect destroy:ng, foliage-saving songsters. 
Truly, it is exasperating to the practical an- 
gler to note the botching methods of the 
tyro, and it is indeed hard for the expert to 
restrain from angrily upbraiding instead of 
gently restraining the wrongdoing beginner 
and the mercenary who estimates fishing 
solely by the blood and bones of the quarry, 
who fishes only to see how great a number 
he can slaughter, regardless of the non- 
chivalric means by which he takes his mess, 
and with no consideration for the other man 
whose sport and game he is unjustly in- 
juring. Let it be known to the novice that 
“tis not all of fishing to fish,” that the art 
of angling is not based upon the quantity 
of fishes killed, that some of the world’s 
greatest anglers, tackle experts and ichthy- 
ological students wholly ignore repeated op- 
portunities to make record scores, and by 
all means teach men to be ungreedy in 
their catch, adept in their angling and pre- 
cise in the selection of the correct outfit, 
according to the water fished in and the 
species sought; but let all this be imparted 
with a gentle hand, a kind heart and sooth- 
ing word, for anglers are, or should be, as 
Father Izaak says, “men of mild and sweet 
temper.” Moses and the Prophet Amos 


were anglers. 
os ca 2 





“These early fish run well 
The Vine | UP into the eastern part of 
the bay to spawn in the 
for a shoal waters, and the first 

fishing with hook and line 
Grape is found there.”—New York 
Press. 

The fish referred to in the foregoing ex- 
cerpt is the squeteague (weakfish). The bay 
mentioned is Jamaica Bay, Long Island N. 
Y. These early weakfish are filled with 
eggs, and it is wrong to kill them. There 
is a law against killing trout and black bass 
in fresh water during the spawning period, 
and it would be wise to make and enforce 
a@ law against destroying the spawning 
fishes of sak water. In the western part of 
the Great South Bay of Long Island, at one 
time one of the greatest hook-and-line fish- 
ing territories in the world, the egg-filled 
weakfish are taken in nets in such quan- 
tities and at such frequent intervals that 
angling for them is nearly ruined. Legiti- 
mate netting of fishes is just as honorable 
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as taking them by hook and line—if each 
method is governed as to season and quan- 
tity—but, netting or hooking any species in 
any water when the fish are bloated with 
eggs is wasteful. Allowing the fish to 
spawn and then netting or hooking it is a 
different story. The unholy custom of tak- 
ing fishes in the actual spawning time is 
not offensive to the unobserving and unen- 
lightened masses in the heat of its prac- 
tice, but when it is done away with—when 
the few who realize its wicked waste shall 
allude to it as an abuse of the past—then 
man in general will wake up and wonder 
why it was ever permitted. Times change. 
Our fathers coached up Broadway; we used 
an omnibus, then a horsecar, then a trolley, 
and now we use the underground electric 
car. Next to come into commission will be 
the airship, and then the mile-a-second, bul- 
let-like pneumatic passenger cartridge. The 
spawnfish spoiler tries to excuse his destruc- 
tion by saying the game must be caught in 
spawning time, because it can’t be caught 
at any other time, but this is foreign to the 
truth, as nature study proves. 

“To everything there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under the heaven,”— 
Eccles, 3:1, 

The spawning fish is slaughtered simply 
because it is more easily captured in spawn- 
ing time and because the fishmonger can 
slay more at that period than in honest fish- 
ing time—just as the springtime wildfowler 
can more easily dispatch greater quantities 
of ducks, geese, snipe and plover in the 
mating season and nesting time than he can 
chivalricly take at other periods of the year. 
Fortunately, spring wildfowl shooting in 
New York state is no longer allowed, and, 
regardless of the unreasonable whining of 
the men who made money by slaughtering 
mating ducks huddled in sleep at night, had 
the gluttonous gunner been allowed to con- 
tinue his depleting pursuit a few seasons 
longer there wouldn’t have been a webfoot 
feather left for the sportsman. As will be 
in the case of the coming law abolishing 
spawnfish fishing, the people, appreciating 
the great benefits of the new law, now won- 
der how duck killing in the springtime was 
ever allowed in New York state, and there 
is a great cry against the killing of the birds 
in mating time in other states. The gun- 
ners in Missouri who gun ducks during 
the spring flight will tell you that there 
wouldn’t be any shooting if spring shooting 
were abolished. My friend Stoltz, on this 
point, quotes, “Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis 
folly to be wise,” but I tell him the wise- 
ness of the old extract is not appropriately 
used in this instance, because it isn’t ignor- 
ance that causes the Missouri springtime 
duck shooter to say there wouldn’t be any 
other time to kill ducks if the spring shoot- 
ing were done away with: he knows this is 
not the truth, and this line would more 
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correctly cover the case: Where greed is 
bliss ’twould be silly to spare the game for 
the man up North “If the spring-flight 
duck isn’t killed on its way to the Northern 
breeding ground by us in the South it will 
be killed up there in the North. It won’t 
come back here; so, we'll take no chances— 
we'll just pot it when we have the chance,” 
as one of the guides expressed the subject 
to me a year or so ago. This is a selfish 
local view. Wildfowl shouldn’t be shot at 
in any part of the country in the spring- 
time; there should be a general law against 
killing game of all kinds in the mating and 
breeding time. Then that Missouri duck, 
not molested in its flight to its nesting place 
in the North, would come back, or at least 
a lot of its brothers and sisters and its own 
offspring would come in its place, and there 
would be plenty of good shooting for all 
men in the honest legal season. Get to- 
gether, brothers—‘in union there is 
strength.” The indiscriminate netter of 
fishes will tell you that hook and line fish- 
ing is too slow. Poor man; he doesn’t know 
the beauties of angling—his_ piscatorial 
primer hasn’t carried him beyond the stupid 
period of handline study, if an exercise so 
simple as handline fishing can te said to 
require study. “You can’t have your apple 
and eat it, too,’ and you mustn’t expect 
fruit from the vine whose blossoms you de- 
stroy.. The fishing in salt water will have 
to be governed by legal seasons and legal 
(limited) catches, or the weakfish. bluefish, 
fluke (plaice), sea bass, blackfish, scuppaug 
(porgie), cod, etc., prolific as they are, will 
be destroyed to the point of extinction, like 
the bison, beaver, wild pigeon, etc. The 
sea’s vast expanse and multitudinous prod- 
uct serve the waster material for argument 
against depletion as well as food for his 
greedy maw. “O, the ocean is not like a 
little trout brook that can be fished out in 
a season,” he will say; “we need no law 
or method in the great salt bays and briny 
billows.” Of course, more time is required 
to eat a swordfish than a scallop, but don’t 
deceive thyself, fool; it is not impossible 
to devour both; it’s a matter of a little dif- 
ference in time, that’s all. 
= * * 


Surf-Casting Sinkers.—A 

swiveled brass anchor of 5 
Tackle ounces will hold firmly in 
Talks the surf. under ordinary 
conditions. If a strong sea 
is on, a lead sinker having 
all the characteristics of the roiling lead 
and the grip lead combined is recommended. 
K. A. D., writing in the New York Press, 
tells how to make this general surf sinker 
out of the ordinary egg-shaped sinker: 
“After putting a piece of steel wire through 
the hole, place the lead in a vice to about 
the middle of the lead and there squeeze 
the vice tight, so as to leave a ridge. Then 

















place the lead in again and squeeze it again 
on the other side, so that one-half of the 
lead is as it was originally and the other 
half has the appearance of being squared. 
There are then four ridges which offer a 
great resistance and act almost as well as 
a pyramid. Draw out the wire and the hole 
will be as it was originally.” Three-ounce, 
4-ounce or 5-ounce leads may be thus 
treated. 

Line Drying.—The tackle stores sell sev- 
eral kinds of line dryers—a metal adjust- 
ment that is attached to and manipulated 
upon the rod butt, and a little wooden- 
looped barrel that looks like a miniature 
fishing net dryer, are among the popular 
patterns, Looping the line on fence posts 
or clothes poles, running it off with the reel 
on the rod is a good method, if you watch 
the line to see that no harm comes fo it. 
You can also wind it around a camp stool 
or two kitchen chairs, back to back, or the 
limbs of a tree. If used in salt water, the 
line, silk or linen, should be washed in fresh 
water before dried. For this operation use 
a broad cedar shingle and a delicate finger- 
nail brush. 

Care of the Leader.—Dry silk gut is brit- 
tle and easily broken, and silk gut knots 
draw when dry. Draughtsmen’s rubber will 
straighten silk gut leaders if they are drawn 
over it a few times, but the safest way to 
straighten fine leaders or handle them in 
any way is to first thoroughly soak them in 
water. Do this surely before fishing. Leader 
boxes have flannel pads that may be damp- 
ened. Put your leaders between these, and 
by the time you reach the fishing place the 
gut will be limp and so in a condition to 
straighten, to knot and to fish with. Don’t 
lay away the gut in water or damp pads at 
the end of the day. 

Disjointing the Rod.—If your rod does not 
come apart easily do not resort to the de- 
structive method of turning or twisting it in 
trying to disjoint it, as twisting will loosen 
the ferrules. Avoid this sticking of the 
parts by cleaning and oiling the joints regu- 
larly. Before jointing the rod lightly apply 
vaseline to the joints or rub the male ferrule 
on the back of your neck. This will make 
the rod come apart easily. Keep the ferrule 
holes free of sand, etc., by capping them 
the instant you disjoint your rod. Lost 
metal ferrule caps may be temporarily re- 
placed by whittled wooden pieces. 

Ferrule Removing.—Hold the ferrule over 
the flame of a spirit lamp or any flame until 
the cement is softened. If the ferrule has 
been pinned on, take a large needle, break 
it off squarely, put it on the pin, and strike 
just hard enough to set the pin below the 
ferrule; then warm and remove. 

Knots in Rodwood.—Careful makers of 
wooden rods when they discover a knot in 
the wood place it to the side part of the 


rod where it will do the least harm; there- * 
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fore, do not switch a light wooden rod side- 
ways, as it may snap. 

Rust Preventive.—Use animal oil free of 
salt on any metal—steel, iron, brass, Ger- 
man silver, etc. Vaseline may be used on 
brass and German silver; mercurial oint- 
ment on steel and iron. Don’t use ordinary 
vegetable oil. 


Telescopic Reel.—An English reel, the 
telescope winch, can be expanded to carry 
a double quantity of line or less at will. By 
its means a trout reel becomes a salmon 
reel or bass reel or vice versa, as you please. 


Fine Tackle.—“His tackle for bricht, air- 
less days is 0’ gossamere; and at a wee dis- 
tance aff you think he’s fishin’ without ony 
line ava.’”—The Ettrick Shepherd. 


The Rod Case.—See that it is thorcughly 
dry before the rod is housed in it, and to 
avoid bent tips, tie the case strings loosely. 

Dressing for Silk Wrappings.—Cobbler’s 
wax dissolved in spirits of wine. Paint it 
on with a feather. 


Line Dressing.—Deer’s fat solidifies at a 
higher temperature than most fats and will 
cling well: 

* * *# 


Waterproofing Boots.— 
The very best waterproof- 
Odds and ing for leather boots is croc- 
Ends odile fat and fish oils, such 
as codliver oil, etc., as these 
; make leather’ thoroughly 
impervious to water; but, as these oils are 
expensive and impregnated with smells, 
which, to say the least, are not agreeable, 
castor oil or linseed oil may be used with 
advantage. Process: saturate. Another 
method: Apply a coat of gum copal varnish 
to the soles and repeat as it dries until the 
pores are filled and the surface shines. Or 
try the following mixture: One hundred 
ounces best white wax, 6 ounces Burgundy 
pitch, 8 ounces ground nut oil, 5 ounces iron 
sulphate, 2 ounces essence of thyme. 


Carrying the Rod.—Keep the rod in front 
of you, pointing the tip through the bushes 
you penetrate. Joint your rod only when 
you reach the place for angling, and take it 
apart again when you are ready to leave the 
water for camp, unless the camp is on the 
edge of the lake or stream where yon fish. 
When fishing along thickly-wooded banks, 
point the rod in front of you, tip first; 
never pull it after you. Fasten the hook on 
one of the reel bars, and then thrust the 
rcd’s tip through the branches or shrubbery 
uhead of you when you move along, casting 
here and there. This is not necessary when 
only one moves a step or two, for then, if 
there be open space, the rod and line may 
be held clear of the underbrush and 
branches. In all instances keep the rod 
ahead of you. When disjointed, the rod 
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pieces may be held together by small rub- 
ber bands until the rod case is made use of, 
but dont’ lay the rod away with the rubber 
bands intact, as the rubber will bend the 
tip out of shape, dislodge the wood coating, 
disturb the whipping and tarnish the fer- 
rules. 

A Centenarian Angler.—Mrs. Jane T. Rin- 
kle of Bristol, Tenn., is over 100 years of 
age. Still. vigorous for one of ber years, 
Mrs. Ringle believes that her long life and 
her bright prospect for living some years 
longer is due to her fondness for angling 
“Tt have hardly passed a fishing season in 
fifty years,” said the old lady at her last 
anniversary party, “that I have not gone to 
the river with hook and line.” 


Jesus’ Fishing.—“All the external mani- 
festations of joy and gladness were in Him, 
as in other men. His laugh rang out in the 
fellowship of the countryside, the fishing 
trip and in the home circles where He often 
lingered.”—E. W. Serl: “The Laughter of 
Jesus.” 

Double-Eyed Fishes.—Fishes with two 
pairs of eyes have been discovered in Gua- 
temala. One pair does duty above water 
and the other pair sees below the surface, 
the species thus seeing equally well in both 
elements. 

Repairing Waders.—Patch holes in rubber 
boots and rubber stockings, etc., by cover- 
ing the holes with thin sheet rubber, ce- 
menting this with a mixture of black rubber 
dissolved in spirits of turpentine 


Black Bass Breeding.—Fxcellent opportu- 
nities prevail for the breeders of black bass. 
Millions of trout, ete., are reared annually. 
but the supply of black bass is far short of 
the demand. 

Season and Hour.—The best season of 
the year. to go fishing is when you feel like 
it: the best time o’ day, any time after 
breakfast. 

Bow-and-Arrow Fishing.—The aborigines 
of the south seas and of various islands in 
the Indian Ocean shoot fishes with the bow 
and arrow. 

The Fishing Fad.—The Angler: “I wish 
I had money enough to challenge for the 
American yacht cup; I’d go fishin’ for three 
months.” 

To Light Damp Matches.—Rub ‘em on the 
back of your neck, or roll ’em gently in 
your ear, then rub ’em on dry wool. 

The Lone Fisherman.—The reason a man 
likes to go fishing is his family doesn’t like 
to go with him.—New York Press. 

“Mary.”—The British Coast has about a 
thousand boats named “Mary.” 

Drying Rubber Boots.—Fill ’em full of hot 
bran. CHARLES BRADFORD. 
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The Gentle Art of Fly-Casting 


By Robert Page Lincoln. 


Although every form of fishing, whether 
it is by means of the crude willow pole with 
its usual cotton thread and a small hook 
in the hands of a boy, to the spick and 
span outfit of the seasoned angler, has its 
glamor, perhaps among them all there is no 
comparison to the gentle and time-long art 
of fly-fishing, which takes into its radius 
those salient features that are often aban- 
doned in other forms of fishing. Waiting on 
the fly-fisher are some intricate points that 
are only cleared away through careful use 
of a rod, and a discovery of the merits that 
lie in its slender, lively length, which, 
placed in the hands of one of the mighty 
acts like a thing truly possessed of the di- 
vine gift of foresight assured in human rea- 
soning. Delicate and yet how very durable, 
and to what exquisite use it can be put when 
the mind directs the substance—when the 
muscles of the arm fall into perfect order, 
and the wrist has acquired the knack of do- 
ing its duty as is wholly necessary. It is 
not only to pick up the rod, and swing it at 
will, as is often the case when one is bait- 
casting with a stiff-backed steel rod; just 
as sure is there going to be an abrupt con- 
clusion to the pleasures so hoped for. Rather» 
with a redoubled keenness and a control of 
the wits the wonder of it all will come 
simply and with an ease that awakens a 
mild surprise. Once the rod is in motion it 
will do the work, if there is work to be 
done; let the beginner pay out just a little 
line at first, until he has attained a good 
foundation of experience to build upon, and 
then a gradual increase from time to time 
will work that much the easier. Just what 
are the rules demanded of a fly-fisher and 
how shall I become a master of them? This 
question yearly presents itself to an added 
number of disciples of Isaac Walton, and 
for the benefit of the untutored I have 
striven to put down the important demands, 
which, if followed, will help those lacking a 
general idea of the art. With the hand- 
grasp held firm in the right hand, extend 
the thumb along the surface; it is the thumb 
that does much of the forward pressure 
along with the movement of the wrist. When 
you are facing the stream, or pool, get into 
position with the rod pointing at an angle 
of 45 degrees from the waist, and slightly 
over the shoulder. The arm is bent; the el- 
bow is close to the body; the wrist does the 
work with the thumb pressing forward. It 
is a good idea to start with about 15 feet of 
line. Remember to have the reel down- 
ward, instead of upward, as in the case of 
bait-casting: this is to safeguard against 
the line getting caught up in the reel-work, 
when the extra line is slipped through the 
guides form the reel. This extra line is 





taken out from the reel and is worked with 
the left hand when you are in mouion. Wher 
the forward cast is conducted be sure that 
the flies flick the water as natural as possi- 
ble. The line should not touch the water if 
possible, and the forward cast should not be 
sharp, but, with a gentle ease. The term 
“whipping the streams” is often used by 
writers of piscatorial affairs, but this is 
more or less untrue, for often, when one 
whips the rod, the flies will be snapped off. 
One must keep in motion. When the line 
comes back, use your judgment, for the for- 
ward cast again should be, when the line 
has reached its limit. Do not be over- 
cautious and self-conscious but let your 
muscles ease from their tenseness when the 
forward cast is made. Combine your think- 
ing with the beauty and pleasure of it all, 
and you will that much the sooner arrive at 
the goal of perfection. It is when you make 
the forward cast, that the extra line that 
you have taken from the reel, is slipped out 
from the guides, thus adding so much more 
to your cast. Remember that the reel has 
very little to do with it all, save when a 
fish is captured. The left hand then pays 
out the line from the reel and takes in line, 
reeling as it demands. Practice is what is 
needed, and perhaps more can be done 
through practice than volumes exhausted 
with the purpose in view of making things 
easier. But one must have the main rules, 
and then the rest is a matter of yourself and 
your quickness to learn. 

Perhaps one of the best rods for fly-cast- 
ing for trout is one of 9 feet, but the rod 
should not go over 10 feet for it is more or 
less unnecessary, and rather of a mischief 
when in tangled undergrowth, such as one 
will find along wild streams. Split bamboo 
is preferable to solid wood rods. It is here- 
with recommended. Let the weight of the 
rod be about 5 ounces; that will be plenty 
heavy enough and the weight generally 
recommended. A double tapered, enameled 
line of good quality should be used with the 
rod; be sure that you get good material. 
Beware of the enamel that peels off of in- 
ferior lines. Test them before you buy. The 
reel should by all means be a single-action, 
made of good material, German silver 
throughout is to be given first considera- 
tion, though there are rubber and nickel 
reels that are worthy of note, though the 
aforementioned is by all means a winner. 
A 6-foot gut leader is the length commonly 
used; anything over that length will give 
more or less ill results, as one will find at 
some time on his trip. Get good stuff, and 
be sure that it is not an inferior grade, in 
which case you will find that it will rot, and 
fray, in time. A good leader will last some 
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time. Take along a number of them on your 
trip. It is always best to be well supplied, 
for mishaps are common, and one cannot be 
too well prepareu. The question of flies is 
one of the utmost importance, and is one 
that is carefully studied by the expert an- 
gler whose catch is greater for this gained 
knowledge. It is all more or less a matter 
of the stream you are fishing. And then, 
too, make sure just what kind of insects are 
wont to fall on the waters of that stream, 
then select your flies to conform with the 
natural, and you will find you will get bet- 
ter results which will give more satisfaction 
than the use of any old fly without con- 
sideration. If you are fishing on a murky, 
overcast day, the use of gaudy flies will give 
marked results; on days when the water is 
clear those of a more subdued coloration 
can be used with success, the reason of 
which is quite obvious. Learn to tie your 
own flies. You will thus derive a wealth of 
original pleasure that will a hundred times 
over repay your efforts; thus you see if 
there is a certain variety of flies on that 
stream the match of which you have not in 
your book; a little change in its construc- 
tion, the addition of a few select feathers 
and you will be ready for work. There are 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of flies on the 
market, among which there are hordes of 
inferior stuff, just made to sell. These 
should be eliminated as practically worth- 
less. A few trials will prove the reason of 
this. They fall apart. Pay a decent price 
for your stuff if you are after decent sport. 
Good flies may be had for $1 a dozen, also 
$1.50, and some of the very best for $2 for 
twelve. These flies will last, and you can 
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rely upon them. That is the main thing you 
should always keep in mind when you are 
outfitting. A cheap outfit will do its duty 
and give you cheap sport, and will cause 
you a world of exasperation. If you do not 
follow this advice, you will have to find out 
through experience, which is, at best, a very 
rigorous teacher, often disgusting, when the 
individual has a quick temper. To get a 
good outfit will not necessarily put a crimp 
on your purse, and then remember, that you 
are that much ahead if you put out a good 
price. I know all this because I found out 
through experience, and I am trying to re- 
lieve you of some of the things I passed 
through in my evolution as a steel-plated 
fisherman. [ will not say angler, as Brother 
Bradford does, for I have yet a few years to 
pass over before I can aspire to the school 
of gentle anglers; so, well, I am just a fisher- 
man and one of the fellows, unhighbrowed, 
so to speak. " 

As I said in the beginning, all other forms 
of fishing cannot be compared with the art 
of fly-casting, which is the highest order of 
all. To aspire to this height is indeed a 
soul satisfaction, the crowning laurel of 
your piscatorial days. There is something 
about this art that carries the very heart 
away in its entrancing appeal to the infin- 
ite in the human body. Go out along the 
stream, imbibe of the elixir of the atmos- 
phere, harken to the carolling of the birds 
and pursue your pastime to the limit of its 
dominion, and you will find yourself on the 
verge of worldly perfection. There will 
come the gentleness, the sweet and pure 
simplicity, making you the friend of all men, 
uniting your spirit to the universal brother- 
hood of man! 


The British Co)umbia Salmon 


A citizen of British Columbia, taking re- 
freshment last summer in a London restaur- 
ant, famed for its culinary art, ate some 
pink-fleshed fish, the savor and relish of 
which was so noticeable that he asked which 
of the salmon family it was and where it 
had been obtained. The menu card merely 
denoted the emaciated information that it 
was salmon, and if you were a linguist and 
the French language not obscure to you, you 
could have learned from the bill of fare that 
it was steamed. The man from British Co- 
lumbia found that it was British Columbia 
salmon, and that it had traveled in a tin 
can to London. It had been cooked by 
steam in a Fraser River cannery and 
warmed up, of course, before it came to 
the table of the London restaurant. The 
wildest forecast of things hidden in the 
cloudy future would not have seemed more 
incredible to our ancestors than the proph- 
ecy that fish caught in the far-away rivers 
that run into the Pacific Ocean would one 





day be served fresh and in prime condition 
6,000 miles away in London within three 
weeks of the time when they were alive in 
their native waters. The approach of the 
canning season makes us think of these 
things. None of the great industries of men 
shows less departure from the primitive 
methods of 100 or even 1,000 years ago than 
does fishing. Lines, baited hooks and nets 
have been in use since time beyond the 
reach of memory, record or tradition. Ages 
ago, nature was busy with British Columbia, 
endowing it with riches and making it a 
place which the money-making white man 
would be giad to discover. Not the least of 
these riches were the great swarms of blue- 
black and silver sockeyes which even then 
must have filled the rivers every summer on 
their way up to the spawning grounds. 

The little fishes were hatched and drifted 
out to the great ocean, to return four years 
later to the place of their birth, where they 
in turn were destined to give up their 
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lives in the propagation of their species. 

The human enemies of the salmon in 
those days must have been much less terri- 
ble than their other winged or finny foes. 
The aboriginal inhabitant of British Co- 
lumbia lived in the vicinity of his fish sup- 
ply or migrated to it periodically, took what 
was necessary for his needs, and was satis- 
fied. Consequently the king of fish flour- 
ished greatly, not knowing that the fates 
had arranged for the advent of the salmon 
packer, who was to catch him in many 
strange and disconcerting ways, cut him up, 
cook him with intense heat, place him in 
tins hermetically sealed, and make for him 
an honored name in all the shop windows of 
the world, 

Since the white man rose like a flood over 
the West and the Indian was drowned in 
the flood, the wheels of progress have 
moved ever forward. The white man re- 
duced a primitive industry to exact business 
standards. When the salmon packer finally 
arrived, in the year 1876, he found a source 
of wealth that he proceeded to avail himself 
of. Salmon were taken by the _ millions 
yearly, and huge fortunes were coined on 
the banks of the Fraser and Skeena Rivers. 
The salmon canners of the Pacific Coast 
have devised new methods characteristic of 
the Western spirit of enterprise. Nowhere 
in the world, perhaps, has fishing, and espe- 
cially the care of the products of the fish- 
eries, reached such a state of development 
as here; nowhere has machinery been in- 
troduced to such an extent; nowhere has the 
world-old uncertainty of the industry, the 
element of “fisherman’s luck,’ been so far 
eliminated. The lick of the salmon fisher, 
however, is not entirely the result of his en- 
terprise and expediency. Nature has coun- 
tenanced him with a variety of fish not only 
of superior quality as a food product, but 
having certain peculiar habits of life which 
make a highly organized system of fishing 
possible. The salmon in common with the 
shad and other fish, has the life habits of 
feeding and attaining its maturity in the 
sea, and then ascending the rivers to lay its 
eges, its offspring being always born in 
fresh water. Each year, therefore, great 
runs or schools of fish swim upward from 


the sea into the rivers on their way to the 
spawning beds. 

The fishers have only to set their nets and 
traps in the well-known courses of the 
schools near the river mouths or in the 
rivers themselves and they are sure of a 
catch. The only element of uncertainty, in- 
deed, is the size of the runs. In the year 
1901, when the salmon industry in British 
Columbia was at its zenith, the total pack 
was 1,236,156 cases, valued at $5,986,000 and 
representing 12,500,000 individual salmon. 
In 1905, the next big year, the pack was con- 
siderably less than that of 1901, and in 1909, 
the decrease in the pack was still more seri- 
ous, the total being over a quarter of a mil- 
lion cases less than the pack of 1901. Ten 
years ago the fisherman, by casting his nets 
once in the twenty-four hours, could catch 
more salmon than any cannery could be 
got to accept even as a gift, and thousands 
of dead salmon were thrown back into the 
water or left lying on the banks. To-day. 
however, the canning facilities are consider. 
ably in excess of the catch. Even now the 
annual catch of salmon would be considered 
remarkable if taken in any waters other 
than those of British Columbia. Yet, the 
decrease has been sufficiently great to 
cause not only the governments, but the 
packers themselves, to pause and consider. 
The full significance of the falling-off can 
be reaized only when it is remembered that 
since 1901, the price of salmon and the de- 
mand for it have increased; also that the 
fishing area has been greatly extended. It 
is these facts that are causing not only the 
Dominion government, but also the provin- 
cial government and the salmon packers 
themselves, to consider so seriously the 
question of salmon propagation. At the 
present time eight hatcheries are being oper- 
ated by the federal government, one by the 
provincial government, and one by the 
British Columbia Packers’ Association, and 
the salmon packer is sitting down to seri- 
ously consider whether nature after all, in 
those far-off days had planned for him an 
inexhaustible source of wealth from which 
he might take all and give nothing in re- 
turn. R. J. SCOTT. 

British Columbia. 


A Wise Solution of the Blunt-Nose Trout Deformity 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the May, 1912, 
number of Outdoor Life you present a cut 
of blunt-nosed trout, sent by Mr. O. J. Salo 
of Red Lodge, Mont., and ask for a discus- 
sion of the subject by fishermen. The 
writer, who is a fly-fishing crank and who 
also has had some years experience operat- 
ing a hatchery, besides handling several 
thousand pounds of table fish annually, has 
noticed quite a number and variety of mal- 
formations. Many hatchery men have no- 


ticed that after the fry in a hatching trough 
have begun to raise or swim, there will fre- 
quently remain on the bottom several fish 
that do not swim ‘nor take food. An exam- 
ination will show these to be deformed in 
several ways. Sometimes there will be two 
fish connected like the Siamese Twins; 
others will have one body and two heads; 
some will be coiled in such a way that an 
attempt to swim will cause them to spin 
like a top with no forward motion. And 
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one form is the blunt nose, but in a more 
marked degree than the specimen shown in 
the cut. The snout is so much shortened 
that the eyes appear to be in the roof of 
the mouth. A glass shows this is not really 
the case, but the vision is so defective that 
they take no food and soon starve, as do the 
other forms mentioned. None of them are 
able to swim except in a very erratic man- 
her and usually remain on the bottom of 
the trough except when disturbed. 

All of these deformities except the last 
mentioned appear to be far more common 
among brook trout than with our native cut- 
throat. I have never observed the hump- 
back nor the short-nosed forms, that is, the 
medium short, in very small fry, but think 
they are there nevertheless, as it would be 
difficult to detect one among twenty-five 
or thirty thousand perfect fish swimming in 
a trough, but have seen the former when 
not more than 2 inches long, and the hump 
is as fully developed as in larger fish. They 
are quite numerous here in the lakes and 
grow nearly as large as the perfect fish. 
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One weighing 5% pounds was taken with 
hook and line last summer, but put up al- 
most no fight at all. The scars and wounds 
you mention might be the result, and not 
in any way the cause of the deformity. Be- 
ing slower in their movements, they are un- 
able to escape their enemies, particularly 
those of their own kind, and are injured 
and driven to the shallows and less desir- 
able feeding grounds. 

It is interesting to watch .trout feeding 
in a small, shallow stream. Each fish ap- 
pears to have his own reservation, and will 
defend his right to it. The large ones pre- 
empt the best spots. The little fellows take 
what they can get, and if one of them is 
so reckless as to get over the line he must 
be quick in making his get-away or he is 
pretty sure to get hurt. 

As-to the blunt-nosed specimen sent by 
Mr. Salo and others similarly deformed as 
well as the hump-backs, will say that it 
seems to me improbable that they are the 
result of injury, but are simply born that 
way. C. C. MASON. 
Colorado. 


A Blunt-Nosed Bass 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The article on 
page 463 in the May number on b!unt-nosed 
trout was of quite a little interest to me. 
Last August, while fishing in the Little 
Muskoegan River, near Morley, Mich., I 
caught (on small green frog) a blunt-nosed 
bass. The upper jaw and nose were per- 


fectly formed, showing no scar to lead me 
to believe it had been injured, but it was 
very blunt and square, causing a protrusion 
of the lower jaw. We were very much in- 
terested in this fish, and T would be pleased 
to learn if any other bass of this kind have 
been caught. DR. J. E. WHITNEY. 
Indiana. 


Questions Answered by Charles Bradford 


Fish and Fishes.—Please define the cor- 
rect application of the two terms “fish” and 
“fishes.” —F. L. M. 


“Fish” refers to one species; “fishes” to 
more than one species. A perch and a trout 
are fishes; two perch are fish. 


* * * 


Weakfish.—Why the name “weakfish?”— 
0: as 6. 


There are several accepted practical rea- 
sons. The correct name of the species is 
Squeteague (Indian). Some authorities think 
it is referred to as weakfish because its lips 
are weak and are easily torn by the play of 
the hook. Many specimens escape by the 
hook dropping out of the opening thus made. 
The expert angler appreciates this and 
plays his catch delicately. Other opinions 


declare weakfish is derived from a suppos- 
edly weak play of the fish after it is hooked, 
but the contention itself is weak because the 
squeteague is no mean fighter—if caught on 
fair tackle. Any fish is weak if hauled in 
on a hawser. Another explanation of the 
appellation sets forth that “weak” was mis- 
spelled; that it should read “wheat’— 
wheatfish, because the best early run of the 
fish in the Northern bays takes place when 
the first wheat is ripe. In Massachusetts 
the squeteague is known by its correct (In- 
dian) name; in New Jersey the baymen call 
it “yellowfin,” and our Southern friends in- 
sist upon “sea trout” as their local name for 
this gamester, confounding the species with 
the real sea trout. The Southern variety 
differs slightly in coloring, average size and 
contour, but it’s the squeteague just the 


same. 
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An Advocate of Moccasin Pacs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw an article 
some time ago from a writer who did not 
think much of moccasin pacs. I will say Il 
got a pair of 18-inch pacs from a Canada 
firm last summer and used them through 
deep snow for a month last winter. The 
only water that reached the inside got in 
over the tops, and I never had anything on 
my feet that were as easy. If the brother 
will take common vaseline, and apply, cold, 
to his pacs about every other day, he will 


have no more trouble. This also applies to 
hunting boots. 

Another recipe that I would like to give 
to the brothers which I have tried success- 
fully on myself and others is common bottle 
mustard for a hacking cough. I have laid 
awake many nights, being unable to stop 
couguing (and anyone knows how annoying 
that is). Now, I take a teaspoonful or 
two of mustard and it stops it at once. Try 
it. CLAUDE WILLIAMS. 

So. Dak. 


A Strange Experience 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The following 
strange experience happened to me several 
years ago in India. I pass it on to shooters 
in the numerous Outdoor Life family trust- 
ing it may prevent an accident to some of 
them. 

My duties had led me to the territory 
adjacent to a dine river. For some days I 
encamped on a bluff overlooking this river 
and occasionally amused myself by shoot- 
ing the ducks on the river with my 
rifle. I had shot a fine one late Sat- 
urday evening and neglected to put the 
rifle in the case. As I never shoot on Sun- 
day the rifle stood in the corner of the tent 
all day Sunday, as I had left it Saturday 
evening. 

Monday morning I started to move my 
camp to a new locality farther down the 
river. Sending my tents and baggage by the 
road I took an attendant and walked along 
the river bank, hoping to be able to get 
some ducks before reaching the new camp. 
We had not proceeded far before a pair of 
large ducks (called the Brahamni duck) cir- 
cled about and alighted on the opposite 
bank of the river farther down. As these 
ducks are large and haru to kill with shot 
and are also very wary, I usually shot them 
with the rifle. Seeing there was little chance 
of getting within shotgun range of them, I 
handed my shotgun to the attendant and 
took the rifle from him and removed it 
from the case. I always carried a cleaning 
rod in the case and felt strongly impelled 
to clean the rifle before shooting at the 
ducks, but did not do so, and handed the 
case and rod to the attendant. I started to 
stalk the ducks but all the time kept 
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thinking that I ought to run a cloth 
through the rifle. This impression grew 
stronger and stronger as I crept toward the 
place I had selected as offering the best 
cover and the nearest to the ducks. 1 
reached the spot, examined the sights and 
while lying behind the tuft of grass that 
formed my cover, I raised the hammer and 
drew bead on one of the ducks. Again, 
stronger than ever, came the impression as 
if some one spoke to me, “clean the gun.” 
Again I gripped the gun and drew bead on 
the duck, but just as I started to press the 
trigger that impression came with such 
force that I withdrew from the place with- 
out firing and started to creep back to my 
attendant to get the cleaning rod, hoping to 
do so quietly and not disturb the ducks. On 
securing the rod and shoving the cloth 
about half way down the barrel, what was 
my surprise to encounter something solid in 
the bore. I jammed on the rod as I used to 
in an old muzzle loader to get the ball down, 
but the obstruction refused to move, I 
picked up a stone and drove it through and 
what was my astonishment to see a rod of 
solid mud about two inches long, come out 
of the breech. It was a nest of that wasp, 
christened commonly, “mud dauber,” that 
had been built in the barrel while the rifle 
stood out of its case over Sunday. 

I stood amazed, and, realizing that had I 
fired the rifle with that obstruction in the 
barrel, a burst gun and probably a life-long 
disfigurement, or possibly more serious con- 
sequences, would have resulted, the cold 
sweat came out on my forehead. From 
whence the impression, and at the last al- 
most audible voice that said “clean the 
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gun”? That incident made a most profound 
impression on my mind. From that day to 
this I think I have never fired a gun that 
has been lying, even for a day, unused, with- 
out looking through the bore or at least 
blowing through it. 

I presume many a gun or rifle has been 
burst and naturally the makers of it blamed 
when the whole trouble was an obstruction 
in the barrel that none suspected. 

I am indebted to Mr. W. A. Linkletter of 
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Hoquiam, Wash., for the knowledge that 
once in a very great while the factory ma- 
chine loader will fail to put powder in the 
cartridge when it is loaded, and as a pri- 
mer has enough power to drive a ball part 
way tnrough a rifle barrel, one should ex- 
amine the shell to see whether the bullet 
has left it when they get a misfire. Other- 
wise a burst barrel has been known to re- 
sult from this cause, when the next shot 
was fired. V. G. McMURRAY. 
Calif. 


Harness Used on Alaska Dogs 





Some time ago we received from one of 
our subscribers in New Zealand a request 
to furnish him with a description of the har- 
ness used on the Alaska dogs in their sled 


work. We referred this letter to Mrs. Es- 
ther Darling, owner of one of the best teams 
in Nome—and twice winner in the All-Alas- 
ka Sweepstakes—and she has been kind 
enough to send the accompanying letter and 
photograph, which we publish for the gen- 
eral interest it conveys: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing a 
picture of my Alaska dog “Jack McMillan,” 
in harness. The collar is like a miniature 
horse collar. A little wooden whiffletree (I 
have drawn it in ink) goes across the back 
of the hind legs, somewhat below the tail— 
and it is to the whiffletree that a spring 
snap is attached by a clincher staple. A 
line leads back from the spring and staple 
to a main or tow line when dogs are driven 
two abreast. A light line is also attached 
from the dog’s collar or neck strap to the 
tow line, thus keeping the dog in position. 
The harness may be made of leather or a 
strong webbing. ESTHER DARLING. 





Max E. Peltzer of Chicago is organizing a 
riding club same as the Wild’ West Riding 
Club in Los Angeles, Cal. He is anxious to 
hear from persons who are experts at throw- 
ing the lasso and adepts at riding horses, 
for pointers and suggestions. His address 
is 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


. * #* 


Geo. W. Beck of Shelton, Wash., is organ- 
izing a party to travel on horseback from 
Olympia, Wash., eastward, traversing en 
route every capital city in the United States, 
going south each winter and north in the 
summer. Mr. Beck expects to start early 
this summer and double back in time to 
reach San Francisco for the World’s Fair 
in 1915. The projected distance is 20,000 


FF 


miles and pack horses will be taken along 
to carry tents, ponchos, sleeping bags, cook- 
ing utensils, grub, etc. 

& a ck 


A dispatch that carries much pathos 
comes from San Jose, Cal. It seems that on 
July 5, 1910, Miss Isola Kennedy at Morgan 
Hill, (near San Jose) Cal., was attacked by 
a mountain lion while rescuing two children 
from this animal, she later dying from the 
effects of the wounds inflicted. A fund for 
a monument to this woman was started by 
a-child in Maine who heard the story of her 
bravery, and contributions were received 
from all parts of the Union, chiefly from 
children. This monument was unveiled on 
April 17 at Morgan Hill. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





W. J., Breckenridge, Colo.—Will you 
please give me some information about set- 
ter dogs by answering the following ques- 
tions, and oblige: Which is the best dog 
for general hunting and field work, includ- 
ing retrieving from water? The water is 
very cold here in the fall. (2) What do 
you think of a cross between an English 
setter and Irish setter? Have they a good 
coat of hair? Are they as hardy as the 
breeds when not crossed? , 


Answer.—There is no “best” breed of 
dogs for general hunting. Much depends 
cn locality, environments and the kind of 
game to be hunted. The English setter is 
a good field dog for general work, including 
retrieving from water when not excess- 
ively cold. Different breeds have their 
advantage in certain localities. For a re- 
triever from water when very cold there 
should be a dog specially suited for the 
ordeal—the Chesapeake Bay dog or an 
Irish water spaniel—both of which have an 
undercoat, of fur, which precludes getting 
wet to the skin, hence can stand lots of 
work in ice-cold water without suffering as 
do any other breeds of dogs, the Airedale 
coming nearest serving well instead. (2) 
Crosses of either breed are to be discour- 
aged for many reasons which need no spe- 
cial enumeration. 





P. G., Copenhagen, N. Y.—I have a dog 
which I broke with your force collar and 
book, “The Amateur Trainer,” and have had 
fine success. He will hunt and retrieve aa- 
mirably. Of late he is inclined to be cross 
to my babe, 3 years old; also to other peo 
ple. He is quite a courageous dog and 
likes to fight as well as to work for me 
afield. I have never given him a licking 
for being cross, but something must be done 
to break up the habit, lest trouble may 
arise. He is a very large dog, weighing 
eighty-five pounds. I hate to sell him and 
therefore come to you for advice as to 
breaking of the bad habit, which shall be 
highly appreciated. 


Answer.—The disposition of a dog is hard 
or nearly about impossible to change. By 
severe punishment they may be cowed suf- 
ficiently to refrain while in presence of mas- 
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ter, who can admonish or order to desist; 
in his absence, however, he may, at any 
juncture, get impatient and snap at child 
or other persons. Having strangers to come 
in and fondle the dog in your presence, to 
show him that they are well-meaning, is the 
best plan; the same with the child. Dogs 
sometimes get cross by unthoughtful treat- 
ment or injury inflicted while at play with 
children, hence shun all persons for fear of 
repetitions of unpleasant occurrences. Kind- 
ness, judicially applied, is the best remedy 
in such cases. 


P. V. L., Payette, Idaho.—I have an im- 
ported Russian wolf hound and thorough- 
bred chickens, and they don’t mix well. 
How is this to be overcome? 


Answer.—Presumably they mix too well 
and to prevent “mixing” is your desire. If 
caught in the act of killing by another per- 
son (not yourself, lest it creates fear of 
you) and the killed chicken is worn out 
on the dog by pecking his nose with beak, 
scratching face with claws, and in every 
way make it very disgusting to the dog, he 
usually takes such dislike to the very looks 
of a fowl that he lets them alone in future. 
Another very effective plan is to use the 
“force collar,” put it on him with rope to 
reach from center of enclosure to near outer 
fence; let him make dash for hen; she gets 
out of reach and dog gets it in the neck 
so as to completely turn him heels over 
head with punishment such as will be last- 
ing. Usually once well done cures. 


B. M. J., Teague, Texas.—Can you advise 
me how to get my young bird dog regis- 
tered? He is of good stock, the best around 
here, and would like to have the papers on 
him. The breeding of both dam and sire 
can be traced back several generations. 


Answer.—If dam and sire or their pro- 
genitors have been registered and you can 
obtain registry numbers of both, then it 
will be an easy matter to have the parents 
as well as your pup registered in stud book. 
The mere tracing back to ancestors that 
were not registered will not suffice. The 
printed instructions on registry blanks will 
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give you full information as to require- 
ments; blanks furnished free by American 
Kennel Club, New York, or American Field 
Stud Book, Chicago. 


T. P. S., Moberly, Mo—I have a fine 
pointer puppy, 3 months old; has been 
healthy and full of life up to a few weeks 
ago, when hot weather set in. He scratches 
himself on top of head, neck and shoulders 
and has made raw spots as large as a silver 
dollar. He scratches and whines and acts 
very uneasy all the time. He has fairly 
good appetite, but is so everlastingly rest- 
less. Can you suggest the cause o: it and 
how to overcome? 


Answer.—Doubtless caused by lice. Most 
young puppies have them and must be 
guarded against, lest the pests sap the life- 
blood to such an extent as to retard growth, 
remain puny and runty. If closely exam- 
ined, a very small gray louse will be found 
in clusters on top of head and along shoul- 
ders, causing itching and subsequent 
scratching, soon terminating in raw patches 
around which the lice may be found sap- 
ping. “Flea Repeller” is equally effective 
for exterminating lice or fleas; one applica- 
tion usually suffices. 


C. A. H., Perth, Canada.—I am a great 
admirer of your very excellent book, “The 
Amateur Trainer,” and am pleased to note 
that Outdoor Life is giving its readers the 
opportunity of consulting you on questions 
of difficulty, and I am availing myself of 
the privilege upon two questions which are 
troubling me considerably. About a year 
ago my pointer’s ear-flaps became cracked 
and very sore, starting as I thought from a 
slight injury or possibly a frost bite. I was 
totally unable to heal them for about six 
months, trying every remedy I could hear 
of. For a time the sores got better, but 
now he is again shaking his head a great 
deal, but there is no sore on the outside, 
and trouble seems inwardly. The other 
question is of entirely different nature, but 
relates to same dog. Where I am now living 
the game chiefly found is the partridge or 
ruffed grouse, which require a very careful 
and preferably a close ranging dog. My 
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dog is very fast and a free ranger and 
though ordinarily very obedient and quite 
willing to hunt as directed, is very impa- 
tient of being required to assume a slow 
pace, and, in fact, is so energetic and am- 
bitious that it seems impossible for him to 
steady down enough for this work. For 
quail shooting, and especially scattere1 
birds, he is hard to beat. 


Answer.—Continued and terrific shaking 
of head is caused by internal canker of 
ears; may be in but one or both at same 
time. Canker Remedy will give instant re- 
lief and cure promptly. (2) If you cannot 
use long cord in your locality to get dog 
into habit of ranging close and lessening 
his speed, little or nothing can be done. A 
natural fast dog is not suited for close, slow 
work in thickets; instinctive propensity will 
prevail. If gotten in the habit of working 
slower by use of cord and force collar as 
directed in book, he would, doubtless, ap- 
proach more cautiously or could be ordered 
to do so. Pointing game at greater distance 
cannot be accomplished; is governed by 
scenting powers of individual. 


F. D., Beatrice, Neb.—My pup is a pointer 
and 7 months old, well developed, a fine 
looker, courageous, very active and always 
ready for a run. I wish to know whether 
it would be the right time now to begin 
yard training, or had I best wait till the sea- 
son opens on game in fall. It will be too 
hot, I think, during the next month or two 
for a pup to be taken in training. 


Answer.—Your dog is at just the right 
age to start with, and you had best put 
him through the course of yard training at 
this time. By conducting the lessons in the 
cool of evening or morning you can avoid 
too great heat, but get the pupil along 
nicely without crowding much, so as to have 
ready to be put on game when the time 
comes. To await the open season is to be 
discouraged, because at that time you want 
to use the dog in practical manner in the 
field. In case you get through the course 
beforehand you can put in some time now 
and then rehearsing lessons, and thus more 
firmly implant implicit obedience. 
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ers will agree with.—Editor). 


Seeing Mr. Charles H. Gordon’s article in 
the April number of your magazine defend- 
ing his choice of the .22-caliber Remington 
long-range repeating (pump) rifle, I can say 
I agree with him in every particular so far 
as he has had experience with that and the 
low cost of his ammunition. It is the low cost 
of shooting with effect, and that alone is 
what causes us to have the .22-caliber guns 
and cartridges now in this country. Other- 
wise they would not have been known. In 
case I had to resort to a high-priced am- 
munition .22 rifle in order to use a .22 cal- 
iber in name only, I doubt as to whether i 
would ever use or get such a gun. 

I will describe here two new .22s which I 
have just tried out, and it doesn’t seem that 
Mr. Gordon has ever used these cartridges, 
as he failed to mention it. I extracted 
twenty-five bullets and powder charges from 
the .22-7-45-caliber Winchester special and 
reloaded the primed shells with 8 grains of 
Lesmok powder and reloaded the 45-grain 
bullet as taken out. Then I extracted 
twenty-five bullets from the .22-caliber S. 8S. 
C. F. Winchester cartridge, called .22-13-45 
center fire, and reloaded the shells with 12 
grains of Lightning (smokeless) powder and 
remodeled a lead and part tin bullet, adding 
5 grains of lead, making the bullet 50 grains 
instead of 45 grains, as first made—com- 
plete cartridge .22-12-50 caliber remodeled. 
The remodeling of both cartridges was so 
slight as to size that they fitted the calibers 
in the rifles of their bore exactly. Results 
of load: .22-8-45, rim fire, muzzle velocity, 
1,680 ft.-secs.; muzzle energy, 550 ft.-lbs., 
and 9 inches soft pine penetrated at fifty- 
foot test. Results of load .22-12-50, center 
fire: Muzzle velocity, 1,950 ft.-secs; muzzle 
energy, 1,000 ft.-lbs.; penetration, 12 inches 
soft pine at fifty-foot test. 

The accuracy of both cartridges, five 
shots each, 200 yards distance, centered 
bulls eyes without a miss. Lesmok powder 
in the rim-fire shells marks a victory in it 
alone that easily commends and improves 
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Advocates New .25-Caliber Cartridges and .32 Winchester Special 


By Rev. D. H. Hill. 





(Note.—There are some statements in this article, as well as some we have omitted that, 
lixe statements we frequently print from contributors, we hardly believe some of our read- 





all .22s, rim-fire, to a high-power class. 

All companies, as a rule, furnishing .22 
smokeless for the rim-fire .22s is mere ex- 
periment. I believe and am convinced that 
a center-fire shell is the only one adapted 
for smokeless powder, and the company 
will agree with me that such powder for 
the .22s does not do the work properly. 
Seven years ago I ordered 1,000 smokeless 
.22-7-45 cartridges and used them most all 
the winter, until the weather got 12 below 
zero. So on that day I began to use them 
on game. They failed. At each shot, before 
any report, I could hear the bullet hit, then 
report; bullets would not take effect upon 
game, neither penetrate one board. I wrote 
the manufacturers regarding their failure 
and received a letter from them advising 
me to send them all the unused loads. 1 
sent all but a few. These I kept until warm 
weather and tried them, and they did fairly 
well; i. e., considerably better than in zero 
weather. 

Lesmok powder is not affected by 
weather conditions in any shell used with it, 
hence it’s a most powerful and safe powder 
that can be used in any rim-fire shell. 
Either caliber .22 here mentioned can be 
gotten out and in a pump or trombone ac- 
tion or automatic combined, the same as the 
Febiger automatic, which is the smoothest 
and best automatic .22 short and .22 long 
rifle gun made. But it will only handle one 
cartridge for Model 1 .22 short only. No. 2 
gun will handle the .22 long range shell 
only. There is not a better pump and auto- 
matic (combined) .22 long range made to- 
day in this country, or perhaps in the world. 
It shoots true and functions like greased 


‘lightning. It comes nearer being a perfect 


arm in the gun kingdom than two-thirds of 
all the guns put together. 

I am writing to the company today to see 
if I can persuade them to get out one of 
the calibers here mentioned in a high-power 
.22-caliber rifle, barrel 24 inches (no shorter 
wanted) and the same action as now used 























on their .22 long-range (Febiger). If this 
company can be induced to put this rifle 
on the market there will be something do- 
ing. The .22-8-45 (Lesmok) rim-fire would 
outclass for killing power the high-power 
.25-20 two to one, and for target and cheaper 
ammunition, say 50 cents per hundred. 

It would eliminate the cost of high shoot- 
ing. The American hunter has been doped 
long enough on the high cost of game get- 
ing. The .22-8-45 (Lesmok) rim-fire cart- 
ridge would be in a class by itself. This 
is strictly a high-power .22 cartridge for 
this gun, would not cost over $1.50 per hun- 
dred, and this is cheap when we consider 
the killing power of them. This .22 high- 
power would kill deer, black bear, etc., 200 
yards. It outclasses the .25-35-caliber high 
power rifle whose cartridges cost $3.30 per 
hundred, list. Stop and consider the price 





As one of the most persistent readers of 
your valued publication I wish to voice my 
appreciation of the spirit (not spirits) 
which moved Mr. Chauncey Thomas to fore- 
go a Slice of his ‘“Steamer-day” expectancy 
and favor us with one of his interesting let- 
ters. I hope that he may be “moved” again, 
and frequently, for his talk is always enter- 
taining and instructive and if I am mis- 
taken and the cause of his most recent con- 
tribution should be indicated by the plural 
then I’d advise the editor to ascertain the 
brand and send Mr. Thomas a keg. 

Mr. Thomas evidently misread me regard- 
ing the altering of the old Colt cap-and-ball 
into a cartridge-using arm. I was not in 
search of the “how,” but of the “where” 
one could be procured—that is one which 
had already been altered. Through the me- 
dium of the inquiry I did locate one, and 
purchased it, but some blasted thief beat 
me to it by stealing it from the express 
company. I lost nothing, pecuniarily, but 
I didn’t get the gun. Then one of your 
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The Redfield Rifle and Shot Gun 
By G. L. Chester. 








and yet the .22 high-power, center-fire has 
the most killing power of the two. 

This is like I view the .22 high-power 
from actual tests and not anybody else’s 
viewpoint. Mr. G. L. Chester has described 
a gun for big-game hunting exactly right in 
the April number of Outdoor Life, page 363, 
which, if it can be brought out as described, 
there would not be a rifle on the market 
that will excel it in killing power for this 
hemisphere. I trust it will be made in the 
.32 special caliber, for that is the cartridge 
for the big-game hunter, and it costs only 
$38 per 1,000, list, with killing power over 
that of the 6mm. United States navy caliber, 
whose cartridges cost $50 per 1,000. 

I trust all sportsmen and magazines will 
advocate one or both of these high-power 
.22s and the .32 Winchester special as I 
have quoted. Anyone inquiring can find me 
by addressing Box 442, Baxter Springs, Kan. 


in Washington, D. 
C., presented me with one of the five-shot 
.36s, but unfortunately there was not suf- 
ficient metal in the cylinder to allow for 
the .38 so I am bushing the barrel! and cyl- 
inder and chambering for the .32 Colt Po- 


readers (and a prince) 


lice Positive cartridge—but I'll still not 
have just what I started after. 

Regarding the holster which so nearly 
pleases Mr. Thomas. This old holster is of 
very stiff, heavy saddle skirting and was 
once of the exact length to cover the muzzle 
of the pistol, but years of wear and ex- 
posure to weather and the incidents of moun- 
tain and desert travel have caused sufficient 
stretch to occur in leather and stitching to 
account for the protrusion of the barrel tip. 
The reason for originally trimming so close 
was that the arm might not show below the 
coat in the days long ago when the “Sey- 
mour” coat was quite the proper garment 
and the pistol a more regular part of 
apparel than the coat—or even the trousers. 
So, Mr. Thomas, the gun did once ride 











Redfield and Winchester shotguns, 





Both actions wide open. 
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higher but the sag does not affect the 
handiness of drawing, as.I practice it, for 
the gun is drawn from the holster by the 
thumb on the hammer and is from one- 
fourth to one-third its length out of the 
holster before the hand closes on the grip. 

While I think of it, there is one wrinkle 
I wish to suggest, one I have long prac- 
ticed. With a new revolver back off the 
mainspring-tension-screw-—or grind down 
the mainspring if without a tension-screw— 
until the spring has but about one-half the 
strength the manufacturers seem to think 
necessary. This counts amazingly for ease 
and rapidity of fire, particularly in my case 
of exceptionally short hand and thumb, and 
I have never been troubled with misfires 
either and there have been many occasions 
since 1884, when I began to wear a “gun” 
as a regular portion of attire, where a 
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failure would have been—well—unhandy. 

Some time I want to start Mr. Redfield 
on a time-fired test of his little pump action 
rifle against even Mr. Haines’ reccrd, if Mr. 
Haines will class the 6.5mm. Mauser cart- 
ridge in the “man’s size” class, but I’ll bar 
Mr. Thomas and his hose on the ground of 
impractical trajectory, for sporting pur- 
poses. 

If Mr. Thomas will visit me at Visalia 
(Cal.) I’ll prove to him that his hurting days 
are not over. I’ll take him hunting (with a 
camera) in an automobile and guarantee 
him shots at bear, elk and wild turkeys. I 
enclose a photograph by Deputy State 
Game Commissioner A. D. Ferguson, of 
wild turkeys in the Sequoia National Park, 
just east of Visalia. 

In speaking of the new Redfield rifle on 
page 364 of the April Outdoor Life your 
printer made me say “capacity” when I 
said, or intended to say, “simplicity” in re- 
ferring to the rifle, although it has suffi- 
cient capacity also. 

And while I have Redfield on my mind I 
want to say to Mr. D. H. Hill of Kansas, 
that at the time the Redfield rifle is put on 
the market it will be accompanied by a 
20-gauge shotgun of similar action that will 
not have the lost motion in the slide, of 
which he complains, and which will be as 
much easier and smoother of action, as well 
as more compact, simpler and more certain 
than the Stevens and all others, as the 
Stevens is ahead of its present competitors 
in ease of action, and the Remington ahead 
in beauty of outline. The action frame will 
not be much more than half as long as the 
Stevens and it will not have a hammer that 
swings through a circle like a bell clapper. 

(Note.—The above article by Mr. Chester 
has been read by the writer with greatest 
interest. Although I have always had a 
weakness for arms with the outside ham- 
mer I must confess that the Redfield rifle 
and 20-gauge shot gun (which are hammer- 
less arms) judging from the photographs, 
are exceptionally well proportioned arms 
and exceedingly neat in appearance from 











Redfield and Stevens Shotguns. 








Wild Turkeys in the Sequoia National 


muzzle to the butt plates. Although abso- 
lutely ignorant of the mechanical! features 
of the arms, nothing seems so certain to me 
as that, if they are as simple and certain in 
action as I feel sure they will prove to be, 
if placed on the market they will be cer- 


tain of being well received by shooters gen- 
erally. 
As to that timed-fire test Mr. Chester 


mentions, I am certain that the results 
would be most interesting—more interest- 
ing to Mr. Redfield than to me probably 
in some ways—for I am positive that it 
would not require much hustling on his 
part to excel anything I have reported for 
all the rapid fire work I have done was 
with absolutely no practice for the trials, 
and practically none for years compared to 
practice which is the expert’s, there hav- 
ing been weeks at a time for several years 
past that a rifle was never in my hands. 
One reason why I have had so little rapid 
fire practice the last few years has been 
due to the little finger of my right hand 


Redfield rifle and .45.70 Model 





Park. 


gradually drawing to a closed position and 
I fear it will be but a short time until that 
same little finger—which, by the way, is on 
my lever-swinging hand—will collide with 
the doctor’s knife. Due to the fact that 
every time I swing the lever the effort 
causes intense pain [I seldom manipulate 
the action empty. From above Mr. Chester 
will readily see that the work I happened 
to do with the lever guns should not be 
taken as representing the speed that is 
really wrapped up in them, nor did I calcu- 
late in anything I have ever written to cre- 
ate that impression. When compared to the 
results secured with the guns I shot against 
the results were not altogether unsatisfac- 
tory when I consider the disadvantages 
under which [ shot. [I certainly hope that 
Mr. Redfield favors us with some rapid 
fire work with his beautiful little trom- 
bone. I am pretty confident he will not 
find it at all difficult to cut my time some- 
where about the middle, and while I am not 
going to bar Mr. Thomas and his hose from 





1886 Winchester. 
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any little hustling match he might decide 
to inflict on us I feel just like telling him 
about here in straight United States lan- 
guage that, in my opinion, he has absolu- 


Likes the .35 Caliber, 


lutely no right to run in that sort of a 
shooting-iron at this stage of the game— 
it’s foreign entirely to the subject.—Ashley 
A. Haines.) 


’95 Model Winchester 


By G. W. Boyer. 


Seven consecutive shots with .35 Win- 
chester, Model 1895, at 200 yds., 
8-in. bull. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to Mr. 
C. M. Murtland’s question in the March is- 
sue, Page 277, will say that it is my belief 
that the Winchester company makes but 
one shape bullet for the .35, 1895 model 
rifle, viz.: Soft point and full metal 


patched, weighing 250 grains; muzzle veloc. 
ity, 2,200.0 foot seconds; at 100 yards. 
1,923.0 foot seconds; energy at muzzle, 2, 
687.4 foot pounds; at 100 yards, 2,053.3 foot 
pounds. Taken from the ballistic table in 
the Winchester catalogue. 

This rifle, of which I have one, that I 
tried upon two bucks this last season, I 
find to be an ideal deer gun, due to the fact 
that the bullet has very little lead exposed, 
mushrooming and remaining intact after 
penetrating the shoulder, indicating a well- 
balanced cartridge. This I do not find to 
be the case with the .30-40, (so-called), 
same model, using 180 grain bullet. This 
bullet has too much lead exposed for the 
powder charge. Having dressed several 
deer for my hunting partner, and noting in 
each instance the effect of the bullet, I de- 
cided that a .35, 1895 model would be just 
about right and found it proved so by ac- 
tual test on game. 

The trajectory of the .35 is as follows: 
Shooting at 100 yards, height of bullet at 
50 yards, 1.03 inches; (.303 British 1.23 
inches). Shooting at 200 yards, height at 
100 yards, 4.73 inches. (.303 British, 5.52 
inches). Shooting at 300 yards, height at 
150 yards, 12.24 inches. (.303 British, with 
215 grain bullet, 14.08). The trajectory of 
the .32 Winchester special is slightly higher 
at each distance given. 


Extracts From Two Letters 
By Charles B. Gordon. 


(Note.—The omitted portions from the two articles from which the following is taken, 
had they been printed, might have been considered ascontinuing to a certain extent, the 
controversy just closed, hence their omission.—Editor). 


Mr. Mittendoris article, which appeared 
in the February number of Outdoor Life, 
gives us an excellent opportunity for com- 
parison between foreign and domestic man- 
ufactured firearms, particularly in the line 
of rifles. However, he has in no instance 
given the free recoil developed by the va- 
rious cartridges, though the velocities and 
energies mentioned by him are accurate. 

My observations of the perfect automatic 
arms has given me the assurance that the 
rifle shooters demand a system which elim- 
inates all recoil possible. I consider the 
Winchester self-loading system reduces re- 
coil in proportion to velocity and energy 
the best of our American systems. If we 


must have rifles developing such great ve- 
locities and energies as the foreign makes 
Mr. Mittendorf calls to our attention, we 
must simultaneously perfect self-loading sys- 
tems which will absorb the recoil to such 
a degree that the average man will be able 
to do continuous shooting without expe 
riencing great body shocks. 

I have shot the .405, taking the different 
positions at firing point and acknowledge 
my light weight couldn’t withstand the re- 
coil for rapidly-maintained firing. When l 
conjure up the recoil developed by the .600- 
100-900 Jeffrey elephant cartridge, cited by 
Mr. Mittendorf, when I presume it is fired 
in a solid breech, hand-functioned rifle, I am 
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appalled. The crash of the explosion would 
be serious enough without having to with- 
stand the recoil for the average human be- 
ing. 

Our .401 with its approximately 12 pounds 
recoil develops only insignificant velocity 
and energy when compared with the .404 
rimless Jeffery-Mauser referred to by Mr. 
Mittendorf. I want to assure the reader 
that after firing thirty rounds or so, taking 
prone position, with the ’06 Springfield he 
will discover our outclassed service rifle 
has a free recoil that becomes interesting 
and materially interferes with the shooter 
making good at 1,000 and 1,200 yards. 

I understand from men who are not sat- 
isfied with our arms and have purchased 
the high-priced foreign makes that they gen- 
erally give desired accuracy though severe 
recoil. Therefore, we Americans must per- 
fect a small-bore rifle, automatically func- 
tioned and recoil-absorbing at once. A 
military and sporting rifle that will develop 
tremendous velocities, using a powder that 
will deposit a slight, moist residue in barrel 
to act as lubricant is needed. Also new 
steel of marvelous tensile strength and 
hardness. Metal fouling would have to be 
overcome through the action of the stated 
explosive leaving a lubricating residue and 
new cases for bullets, besides new methods 
of obtaining proper twists. 

Such a rifle is bound to come, and I know 
the Americans are equal to the test of orig- 
inating it. I myself have an idea of a self- 
loading system which I am interesting our 
manufacturers in. But meanwhile let us be 
satisfied with our excellent rifles and take 
advantage of using them in our fairly un- 
populated sections, before we have to adopt 
the new gun, and then be restricted in the 
use of same on a range which will be so 
situated and constructed as to insure safety 
to the general public. 

ok ok * * * 

With a repeating rifle under entire con- 

trol of the trigger finger, insignificant re- 
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coll, absolute ejection and a bullet exerting 
most of its energy on the game struck, a 
cool man can handle one or more of the 
greatest brutes of enormous vitality. The 
“old boy” from the “mountings” who goes 
down to look over a new rifle invariably 
asks for the old reliable Winchester, and 
when handed a .401 for inspection imme- 
diately is puzzled with it, and then preju- 
diced when its function is explained as au- 
tomatic. 

The practical salesman takes the gun 
down, explains the action, demonstrates it 
with dummy cartridges, states the ballistics 
of cartridges, shows the section of tree 
trunk penetrated by bullet and other ob- 
structions of different nature subjected to 
fire from the arm. Then he may grant 4 
trial. Also he will meet the advanced con- 
demning argument of clogging by stating 
the fact that the United States government 
has adopted an automatic pistol to the 
service. 

That man takes the gun back home. He 
sneaks out into the timber to lose his gold 
brick, but comes back, right to the main 
street. He’s satisfied. A great revelation 
has been his. This gun exerts a greater 
shocking power than the old .45-90. It han- 
dles perfectly, and the absence of recoil, 
coupled with sufficient velocity and the 
right game bullet establish a confidence 
that can’t be shaken. 

So I advise every purchaser to secure an 
arm of automatic function, only sufficient 
velocity, slightest metal-fouling deposit and 
with a reputation behind it. As regards an 
optionally-functioned, trombone or automatic 
gun, I will state it is a combination suited 
to individuals; but added complication is 
only a handicap. 

I would like to hear from a man using a 
.401 Winchester from the Wyoming and 
Idaho section who has a scattering of gray 
hair. Also from a man who can give accu- 
rate comparisons of time firing of the dif 
ferent functioned arms. 


The Wire-Wound Bullet 


Harry T. 


The October, 1911, and January, 1912, is- 
sues of Outdoor Life, contained articles in 
reference to “The New Wray Bullet” in 
which I was very much interested. 

Like thousands Of other shooters I use a 
rifle (Winchester) with soft steel barrel; 
but favor the smokeless high-velocity car- 
tridges. 

The chief objection to above ammunition, 
when used in a barrel of soft steel, is, that 
the metal patches in which the bullets are 
encased are extremely hard on the bore. 

The past season I used the lubricated, 
wire-patched bullets, made by the National 


Gilliland 


Cartridge Co., of Napa, Calif., in my .38-55 
caliber hunting rifle, and they appear to 
be all that the makers claim for them. 

I have never seen any mention of this 
bullet in your magazine and wishing to pass 
a good thing along, enclose herewith a sam- 


ple bullet. The following are some of the 
advantages claimed for this bullet over the 
old style metal patch: 

(1) They do not injure the gun. 

(2) They clean and lubricate the barrel 
with every shot, thereby making swabbing 
unnecessary. 

(3) They completely fill all the groves 
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of the rifling and are thus backed by the 
full force of gas generated by the powder 
explosion. 

(4) There being less friction the velocity 
is greatly increased and the trajectory is 
flatter than with any other bullet made. 

(5) They are perfectly adapted to any 
style of gun, slow or rapid twist, black or 
smokeless powder, and are more uniformly 


accurate in shooting than any other form 
of missile known. 

It is further stated by the makers that 
the smooth, hard metal jackets now so gen- 
erally used will effectually engage and re- 
tain their hold upon the lands of the gun, 
but are so firm that it requires a great pres- 
sure to force them into the bore, and there 


being a dry metal contact there is a great 
amount of friction and consequent heat and 
abrasion; whereas, in the lubricated wire- 
patched bullet a lubricated metal jacket is 
provided which is sufficiently firm to en- 
gage the lands of the gun, and be guided 
thereby. A stout fabric covering is provided 
for this metal jacket which prevents its 
contact with the bore, aud carries a lubri- 
cant which effectually cleans and lubricates 
the barrel with every shot. 

This company is not a new concern by 
any means, having been located at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., formerly. 

Their patent bullet looks like a good 
thing to me; and [I cannot understand why 
it is not in more general use or more men- 
tion made of it, in sportsmen’s magazines. 
I would like to hear the opinion of Mr. 
Chauncey Thomas, Charles Newton, Ashley 
Haines or some other well-informed person 
in reference to this bullet, and if they con- 
sider it suitable for big game hunting. If 
not, why not? 


Six-Gun Talk 


“Sagebrusher.” 


Though for a long time a reader of your 
magazine, I have always felt diffident about 
“breaking into print” with any suggestions 
based on my own experience. Several 
times, however, I have seen in your col- 
umns questions from prospective purchasers 
of weapons, particularly  six-shooters, in 
which they ask the best arm to get for a 
specified purpose. As I have used, and seen 
used, nearly every extant type of this arm, 
perhaps a few statements based on my ob- 
servations might be of service. 

As a weapon of defense, the primal requi- 
site is that the gun be safe, easy to carry, 
quick to get into action, and that one shot 
from it will put a man out of action. There 
is no automatic gun that fulfills all these 
requirements. In all of them save the large 
Luger, Mauser or the Military Colt, the bul- 
lets are small in caliber, round nosed and 
metal jacketed. These have little shocking 
power. Some four or five years ago, in 
Reno, Nevada, I witnessed an affray in 
which the participants used respectively a 
.22 Colt automatic and a .32 Smith & Wes- 
son pocket revolver. Both men emptied 
their guns, many of the shots hitting. Nei- 


ther man dropped, though one was shot sev-. 


eral times in the body and the other was 
badly hit in the arm. The man shot in the 
body got one through the heart (from the 
Colt automatic), but walked thirty feet, af- 
ter emptying his gun, before he fell. 

On the other hand, the flat-nosed lead bul- 
lets of the larger calibers nearly always put 
a man down, though he may get up again 
or continue to shoot from the ground. But 


in such cases men are like deer—the same 
shot in the same place not always produc- 
ing the same effect on different persons. 
I have heard of two men throwing the con- 
tents of two Colt .45s into each other at six 
feet distance, and one of them lived after 
it! Still, I should consider no caliber less 
than .38, unless it were the .32-20 -W.C.F., 
as a weapon of offense. 

For such a weapon, the barrel’ should be 
not over four inches long, and should pref- 
erably be less. For the man who really 
knows how to use a gun the single action 
is the best, but for the person with little 
skill and scant opportunity for practice the 
double action is the best bet. For my own 
part, a Remington derringer, .41, carried in 
the side pocket of the coat or trousers, is 
the pet that I take along, on occasions sup- 
plementing this with a .45 single action Colt 
with a two-inch pipe. 

About target work I know very little, but 
I have killed my share of game with a re- 
volver, and for hunting purposes I think 
the .45 Colt New Service, or the Smith & 
Wesson .38, in any of the larger models, 
cannot be surpassed. These guns will kill 
big game, and also will kill small game 
without much mangling, whereas a_ .32-20, 
for example, will tear up a rabbit surpris- 
ingly. With the .45 Colt I, have killed many 
half-grown cottontails even, without spoil- 
ing them for food. And I wasn’t particu- 
lar where I hit them, either, as long as it 
wasn’t in the legs. 

I think few realize the fun to be had with 
a revolver as a hunting arm. With a little 
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frequent practice, as good work can be done 
as with a rifle at shorter ranges. For all 
game met with in an ordinary ramble in the 
hills the revolver will afford just as much 
sport, and with careful shooting almost as 
much meat, as will a small rifle. The re- 
volver you can always have with you, and 
never miss an opportunity to bag game be- 
cause you didn’t want to be bothered carry- 
ing a bigger gun. And the more you use 
your six-gun the better you'll get with your 
big rifle, while a small rifle tends to lessen 
yyur accuracy with a big one, because you 
are apt in shooting with the latter to for- 
get that you have a gun that will carry for 
200 without holding over if you are used to 
more frequently shooting the small rifle 
with its big drop at long ranges. 

Get yourself a .45 Colt New Service, with 
a 7% inch barrel, a comfortable belt, a Mex- 
ican holster, a set of Ideal reloading tools, a 
few pounds of powder and caps, and gather 
all the scrap lead you can find, and go to it! 
You'll get more real fun out of it than from 
any rifle you ever owned! 

For hunting you don’t need target sights, 
at least, you don’t need to buy them on the 
gun. If there is a square shoulder on the 
back of the rear sight notch, so it won’t re- 
flect light into your eyes, all you have to 
do is to fit a Sheard gold bead of the right 
height over the filed-down front sight, to 
make a sight equal to any for a non-adjust- 
able hunting sight. On the New Service, 
you will have to file the square shoulder in 
the metal of the receiver back of the sight 
notch, and then blue the metal up again. 
The bluing can be done with a blow-torch 


or a Bunsen burner. If you take out the ac- 
tion, swing the cylinder out to the side, and 
are careful not to heat too large an area 
of the metal with the frame. Heat the point 
to be blued until it is darker than you want 
it, clap a wet cloth to it until it ceases to 
sizzle, then put on some oil while it is yet 
good and hot. There is no temper in gun 
metal, so you need not fear drawing it. 
Warping by heating too much of the surface 
can easily be avoided. If you don’t get the 
color you want the first trial, try again. li 
necessary, clean the surface with emery be- 
fore the second attempt. The method is 
good for sights and any small parts. 

It is a good rule never to have your hunt- | 
ing revolver loaded when you have it at 
home, Only by observing this rule can you 
be safe in practice with it in your room. 
And you can acquire considerable extra ac- 
curacy by practicing holding and pulling on 
a small mark occasionally in the evenings, 
and observing how closely you cover when 
you pull the trigger. Always look at your 
cylinder to make sure that no one has 
slipped a load in, before you start, and have 
the mark on an outer wall. Once I nearly 
plugged my dad in an adjoining room—to 
say nothing of blowing the plaster off a 
square foot of wall, wrecking a mirror com- 
pletely, and scarifying a door casing, as the 
result of neglecting these precautions while 
practicing with a Colt New Army .41! That 
lesson was sufficient—I never have had an- 
other such happening. The yell that fol- 
lowed the shot, the personal remarks that 
followed the yell, and the-really very nar- 
row miss I made on Dad, all left an impres- 
sion that made me very careful afterward. 


Form in Trap Shooting 
By George Van Schaick. 


Form, as I understand it, is a combination 
of the most effective appliance for the ac- 
complishment of a special purpose with the 
best attainable methods of employing it. In 
fishing it is permissible to use the lightest 
possible tackle because a fish that escapes 
is commonly unhurt. In shooting, on the 
other hand, the use of any weapon likely to 
result in an undue proportion of wounded 
game is bad form for two reasons. The first 
is that it causes undue suffering, and the 
second is that the gun which wounds sev- 
eral animals before one is finally secured 
is destructive and wasteful of our already 
scanty supply. 

We will suppose that the sportsman has 
procured the gun best suited to the game he 
purposes to hunt, and that, whether with 
rifle or shotgun, -he understands the pro- 
cesses of aiming and firing. The next thing, 
and that most ardently desired, is to equal 
the performance of men known as good 


shots. In many years of observation at the 
traps and in the field one of the most evi- 
dent facts noted is that a large proportion 
of men reach a certain standard beyond 
which they never rise. While it is not given 
to all to reach perfection, yet there are few 
moderate performrs who, if they are suffi- 
ciently interested, are not capable of im- 
provement, chiefly by attention to form. 
This depends upon habitual mental effort 
to realize the reason of every miss and to 
correct the cause, and upon the adoption of 
easy movements and correct position If a 
man could only shoot with the distinct idea 
that he was going to be fined a dollar or two 
for every miss he would soon graduate into 
a higher class, for much missing is due to 
a tendency to carelessness. Correct posi- 
tion I deem of the highest importance, and, 
in fact, consider it nearly impossible to 
achieve good results without it. 

In the earlier days of trap-shooting in this 
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country, at live pigeons, 10-gauge guns were 
much in evidence. The birds were usually 
shot at about 25 yards, and their speed was 
commonly not great, owing to poor care and 
handling. Many men, owing to slow birds 
and short ranges, were able to make very 
good scores in spite of faulty position. The 
prevailing method of holding the gun, and 
one which now seems rather absurd, was 
with the left hand as far down the barrels 
of the gun as possible, while the legs were 
kept wide apart and firmly braced in order 
to overcome the effects of the 5-drachm 
loads of strong black powder in general use. 
This use of heavy guns was responsible for 
the fact that, thirty years ago, the very best 
shots were all strong and weighty men. 
Entire extension of the left arm was sup- 
posed to lend aid in accurate pointing of the 
barrels in the desired direction. It is faulty 
chiefly for two reasons: firstly, it conduces 
to rigidity of the muscles of that arm, and 
secondly, the doubtful accuracy in pointing 
is more than made up for by greater slow- 
ness of motion. Rigidity of muscles is ut- 
terly antagonistic to artistic work, although 
it may be of use to a hod-carrier or a coal- 
heaver, and a gun should, to some extent, 
be held as easily as a billiard expert holds 
his cut, or a tennis player his’ racket. 
Widely separated legs, while possibly giving 
a certain degree of firmness, also cause 
rigidity, and diminish the natural swing of 
the upper body on the hips. On the other 
hand, we often see men at the clay target 
traps, nowadays, who shoot with the two 
feet held nearly together. This is compati- 
ble with good scores, if the recoil be slight, 
since but one barrel is used. It is wretched 
practice for one who desires to accomplish 
something in the field, because it makes for 
unsteadiness. Care in the position of one’s 
feet, in hunting, is part of the form in- 
stinctively adopted by the good shot. A man 
once explained to me his missing a moose 
by the statement that his right foot was 
forward when he shot. I knew him then 
and there for the tyro he was, for the ex- 
perienced shot always brings his left foot 
forward, in case of need, at the same mo- 
ment that he lifts his gun to his shoulder. 
In my study of the best shots I have been 
able to observe, I have worked out a com- 


posite mental photograph. The legs are 
moderately separated, and there is a ten- 
dency to slight flexion at the knees. The 
separation makes for steadiness, and the 
slight flexion gets rid of rigidity and per- 
mits of more latitude of motion, in all di- 
rections, of the trunk. It also distributes 
over a larger number of joints the shock- 
absorbing faculties possessed by each. The 
right hand grasps the stock, but not too 
frimly, since once again rigidity at the 
wrist joint would lessen the delicate skill 
of the trigger finger. The right elbow is 
far enough from the body to be exactly easy 
and comfortable, and the right shoulder is 
not firmly braced against the stock, for its 
resiliency is a valuable asset in diminishing 
the force of impact when the gun is fired. 
The left arm is bent at the elbow so that the 
hand goes far enough to hold the barrels 
steadily, and not so far as to cause stiff- 
ness and loss of speed in motion. The head 
is erect and straight, or perhaps a trifle 
bent forward, with the two eyes remaining 
on the same level. The man whose head 
bends to one side over his gunstock either 
has deficient vision which must be cor- 
rected by glasses or by offsetting the stock, 
or else has simply a bad habit. Our best 
vision occurs when our eyes are on the 
same level, and if we try to use them other- 
wise we are deliberately handicaping their 
efficiency. 

Being a good shot is not all of being a 
good hunter, of course, but the same deter- 
mination which leads a man to steadily im- 
prove his shooting marks him as one also 
apt to gain mastery over the pursuit of 
game, 

The late Captain Money, a most excellent 
shot, quotes one of the best professionals 
as saying to him that he never fired a shot 
that he did not put his whole mind into. 

Put your mind into shooting, never firing 
without the utmost care. Use a gun with 
perfect fitting stock, of a weight suitable to 
your strength, avoid nervous over-hurry, 
keep every part of your body fairly loose 
and evenly balanced, see that the stock 
rests against your shoulder invariably in 
the same position, and you will be on your 
way towards the form that makes a first 
rate shot. 


Long Range Verses Practical Revolver Shooting 
S. J. Fort, M. D. 


The discussion induced by Mr. Altshel- 
er’s various accounts and writings about 300 
yard revolver practice has done one good 
thing if nothing else, and that is to adver- 
tise and increase interest in the use of the 
revolver. 

Having been well acquainted with the late 
A. C. Gould, who may well be called the 
father of modern revolver practice, and hav- 


ing known the late Ira Paine, who conduct- 
ed most of the experimental long range re- 
volver shooting, which was part of the in- 
vestigations of Mr. Gould in 1888, the writer 
of this article was not one of the “doubting 
Thomases” who indulged in jocular or vi- 
tuperative criticism of the stunts performed 
by members of the Kentucky outfit who 
saw fit to have a turkey shoot under 
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conditions entirely satisfactory to them- 
selves. In passing it might be well to 
state that the Baltimore Revolver As- 
‘ sociation, of which I am a member, is 
an organization that lets nothing get by 
them if it promises sport with the revolver, 
and, as soon as the discussion began to wax 
warm, we got busy at the same range and 
proved that we, too, could hit a target the 
size of a turkey, and do it with .38 military 
revolvers at that. 

A beneficent (or otherwise) Legislature 
having passed a law prohibiting the use of 
live birds as targets in this state, we could 
not use a live turkey, but the energetic sec- 
retary was equal to the occasion, and hung 
up a discarded tin wash-boiler that was 
about the same size as a turkey, and at 300 
yards some of us hit it, others shot very 
close to it, but having in mind certain 
matches at the regulation targets and dis- 
vances, as well as the cost of ammunition, 
and having proven to our entire satisfaction 
that our friends in Kentucky had very little 
on us, dismissed the matter from our minds 
as a serious proposition. 

Mr. Altsheler does not need any one to 
defend him, being amply able to take care 
of himself, and the only reason for shedding 
more ink in this matter is to present some 
consideration of the subject as per title. The 
importance of the influence established by 
twelve months’ discussion in Outdoor Life 
and other journals, of long range revolver 
shooting, warrants a plea in favor of what 
may be termed practical revolver shooting 
as compared to the interesting but inci- 
dental use of a weapon primarily intended 
for use at short ranges. 

Let any one who will, shoot at any range 
they choose. We have specialists in every 
profession, why not in revolver shooting? 
In fact there are several short range spe- 
cialists already, why quarrel with the fel- 
low who desires to be a long range spe- 
cialist? 

fhose of us who prefer some other meth- 
od of slinging lead at a target have no right 
to make loud noises because the other boys 
won’t play our way. Rather let us see if 
there is not some way by which all hands 
can join to help the good work along. I 
think most of us agree that long range re- 
volver shooting requires a weapon equipped 
with adjustable sights and with all the as- 
sistance obtained from these aids, the short 
barrel, the short distance between the 
Sights, as well as light and wind conditions, 
will prove severe handicaps. 

Mr. Gould as an authority has been men- 
tioned several times in this discussion and 
the following extracts from his book seem 
to bear upon the subject at this point. 

“I do not consider the practice of pistol 
and revolver firing at long range of much 
practical importance. Both these arms are 
intended for short range work, and their 


short barrels give the projectile but little 
force as compared with bullets shot from 
rifle barrels. A bullet from a pistol or re- 
volver has so little killing power at a range 
of 250 yards as to make it of little use. At 
every yard the range of a pistol or revolver 
is extended the liability of unaccountable 
shots is increased, the unreliability being 
greater with the revolver.” 

This is a day of rapid progress and it is 
possible that if more shooting was done at 
the longer ranges, more would be known 
than is known now and something developed 
in the way of a hand weapon far more ef- 
fective than the present type. 

But allowing this to be true, if we con- 
sider the revolver or the automatic pistol as 
a practical weapon, would it not be better 
to develop a cartridge with full stopping 
power and the greatest possible accuracy 
within the limits of what might be termed 
the zone of offense and defense? 

If the latest type of hand weapon was 
capable of accurate shooting up to its maxi- 
mum range of something like 1,000 yards, 
who would be likely to shoot at an enemy 
located at such a distance, except as a 
chance? 

Or, who would be likely to shoot at an 
enemy 300 yards distant except on a chance? 

At the present time the military estab- 
lishment of this country is approaching a 
radical change in hand firearms. The re- 
volver is about to be replaced with the au- 
tomatic pistol in response to the demand 
for an arm capable of more rapid delivery 
of a larger number of shots than the re- 
volver, and following out the theory that a 
controlled but exceedingly rapid firing of 
projectiles concentrated upon objects with- 
in a comparatively short range, is a rational 
defensive procedure. 

With the general adoption of such a 
weapon there must be a complete change in 
the methods of practice and I very much 
doubt a consideration of long range shoot- 
ing with the automatic pistol, though its 
heavy bullet will have a maximum range 
commensurate with its powder charge. 

The double-action military revolver was 
the first effort to supply the soldier with 
a hand weapon capable of a more rapid de- 
livery of the contents of its cylinder than 
the older single action. A number of years 
passed before a system of practice was in- 
troduced that included “timed” and “rapid” 
firing, but so soon as this was done, re- 
markable scores were, and are, being made 
at 25 and 50 yards with the double action. 
In the matter of scores with the revolver 
let us go back a little into ancient history. 

In 1886, the Standard American 200-yard 
target was used in a revolver match at 25 
yards. This target has an eight-inch bulls- 
eye, the black being divided by two rings, 
the first ring inclosing an area of 3.36 
inches. In the match, there were but five 
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scores of five shots each, within the 9-ring, 
which is 5.54 inches in diameter. 

A month later, Ira Paine, shooting at the 
same target and distance, succeeded in mak- 
ing one five-shot possible and two scores of 
49 each, firing 40 shots, 27 being in the 10- 
ring. 

From then on 50 yards has been the 
regulation outdoor distance for revolver 
practice on the Standard American target, 
and the present 50-shot record is 475 out 
of a possible 500, which is going some. 

Taking the ordinary 8-inch bullseye of the 
200-yard military rifle target, there are hun- 
dreds of men who can make 10-shot possi- 
bles at 25 yards and not a few who can do 
the same trick at 50. There are also many 
who can make high totals on this target, 
shooting timed fire at 50, or rapid-fire at 
25 yards. 

The present regulation target for military 
revolver practice is known as the “N” tar- 
get and is a cross between the 200-yard rifle 
target and the Standard American, having 
a 5-inch bullseye with rings counting as low 
as three. 

It is more difficult to hold on this smaller 
bullseye, but every year scores in the Na- 
tional pistol match, including slow--fire at 
75 yards, timed-fire at 25 and 50 yards, and 
rapid-fire at 15 and 25 yards have been in- 
creasing. 

Personally I believe that the military re- 
volver, the automatic pistol both military 


and pocket models, and the pocket revolvers 
should be considered weapons for use at 
distances not greater than 50 yards. I think 
that slow-fire and deliberate aim should be 
eliminated in matches and reserved for in- 
struction practice only. 

Timed-fire to take the place of deliberate 
aim at 25 and 50 yards and development of 
the greatest possible skill in rapid-fire up 
to and including 25 yards. As the revolver 
or pistol is generally in the pocket or holster 
when it is most needed, all practice should 
begin with the weapon in one or the other, 
additional time being added to the time usu- 
ally allowed for emptying the cylinder or 
magazine. Additional interest as well as 
valuable practice could be obtained by hav- 
ing a system of moving and disappearing 
targets at unknown distances, and it might 
be suggested that such targets are yet to 
be invented. 

As Mr. Gould puts it, “learn to shoot the 
revolver quickly but not carelessly.” 

Those who prefer deliberate aim and 
either short or long range practice have in 
the target-sighted revolver and pistol weap- 
ons suitable for their purposes. What is 
most needed at present is to enlist the de- 
liberate-aim enthusiasts in obtaining proper 
recognition of the difference between the 
special revolver they use and the type of 
weapon to be used for more serious pur- 
poses as well as the sport of outdoor and 
indoor practice. 


The .22 Colt Target Revolver 


“Oregon.” 


At the time the account of the Kentucky 
turkey shoot with revolvers at 300 yards 
was published in your very interesting mag- 
azine there was considerable doubt ex- 
pressed, or thought, which is much the same 
thing, if such a feat could be done. I was 
one of the doubters, and at this late day | 
apologize for doubting the statements made 
by the participants. Others have tried it 
out since proving that it can be done. The 
young men of today within whose reach are 
modern revolvers and modern ammunition 
can afford to be lenient to the skepticism 
of some who used the revolvers of forty or 
fifty years ago, especially the smaller cali- 
bers, and who knew very well their capa- 
bilities. 

I am not writing as an expert shot, but lL 
like to shoot just for fun, and when the 
Colt’s new .22, 6-inch barrel target revolver, 
was put on the market, I got one, in fact, l 
placed my order for one at the factory be- 
fore they were made and got one direct. 

I was surprised at the power and accur- 
acy of the little gun and it surprised me no 
longer that good pistol shots—young, strong 
men—could find the target at 300 yards— 


even with the Colt’s little .22 and using the 
short cartridges. 

A friend and I were practicing at tin 
cans soon after I got it, and, wanting to 
experiment a little, we measured 100 yards 
and placed a coffee can. He shot and I 
watched. When we changed, he said he 
aimed at can, using a coarse bead, that is, 
seeing about one-half of front sight. In six 
shots one hit the can, going through both 
sides, and one grazed the side of can. An- 
other day there were several taking turns. 
A can was placed and one of the shooters 
went away about 75 yards and asked how 
many trials would be given him to hit the 
can. Nearly all said he could not hit it at 
all. The first shot hit the can—when he 
thought it would be a good time to stop— 
but they said it was only a chance shot, and, 
being game, he fired the six shots, and 
three shots found the can. Call it chance 
if you will, but he aimed straight for the can 
each time. Some may say that all the shots 
should hit it unless chance directed, but } 
think it is safe to say that the most experi- 
enced shooter would be a little surprised if 
the six shots all hit at 75 yards. It is not 
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the easiest thing in the world to place shots 
in nearly the same place, especially when 
the shooting is done with one hand, stand- 
ing up and no rest. 

Less than one week ago the writer made 
a few more trials at various distances, 
shooting six shots at each distance. The re- 
sults were not very good, but it will show 
what is possible for a good revolver shot— 
what the writer is not—can do. I enclose 
three papers that I shot at. Excepi at the 
50-yard range, which shows three shots in 
ring (8 inch diameter), I could not see the 
ring at all, aiming merely at center of pa- 
per. Two shots show inside the ring at 100 
yards and one shot at 150 yards. I fired six 
shots at 250 yards. The best shot was 15 
inches from center. 

It must be remembered that the writer is 
not a young man any more—but young 


enough to take a keen pleasure in such a 
pastime as practice shooting. I do the best 
I can, and do not feel the least discouraged 
because I can do no better. At 50, 100 and 
150 yards used .22 short Winchester car- 
tridges and at the 150-yard range the bullet 
went through 1l-inch board. At 250 yards 
used long cartridge because I had no more 
shorts, and at this range I could see all of 
front sight—and the top of sight, as nearly 
as I could hold, on mark. 

I have shot—that is, others and I—prob- 
ably 5,000 cartridges of the Winchester 
make, and not one misfire. Perhaps a bet- 
ter gun than the New Colt’s will be made— 
but I do not want a better one. In this con- 
nection I wish to say that a friend of mine 
has one of the new Smith & Wesson 6-inch 
.22s, and he decided that for accuracy there 
was no choieé between his and my Colt’s, 
and I think so, too. 


Some Information That Was Asked For 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In an article in 
the May Outdoor Life, Mr. Crossman 
takes exception to a statement by the 
writer that the .35 W. C. F. and .405 W. C. F. 
cartridges give a chamber pressure of 50,000 
pounds per square inch, asks whence comes 
the figures, and then furnishes some figures 
of his own, purporting to be based upon 
pressure gun tests. 

No person who has made a statement of 
this kind can object to being asked as to 
his authority for the statement, and I hasten 
to give it. The statement was based upon 
a letter, written about two years ago by the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, in 
reply to a question as to the pressures de 
veloped by those two cartridges. It stated 
that the pressures of the .405 cartridge and 
the Model 1903 Springfield cartridge were 
50,000 pounds per square inch, and that of 
the .35 caliber cartridge about 46,000 pounds 
per square inch. It had been a long time 
since the writer saw this letter and he was 
writing from memory, therefore wishes fully 
and frankly to confess that he erred to the 
extent of 4,000 pounds pressure on the 35 
caliber. The letter referred to is now in 
the possession of the editor of Outdoor Life 
who can corroborate this statement. 

This letter was written so long ago that 
its contents could not have been influenced 
by any recent discussions: and, since it did 
not pertain in any way to either the veloc- 
ity, energy or recoil of the weapons or bul- 
lets, but merely stated conditions under 
which conceded results were obtained, and 
confessed to decidedly high pressures, 
which, of themselves, would not constitute 
an advertisement of the goods, there is not 
the slightest reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the statements themselves; and in view 
of the immensity of the cartridge plant, and 


its complete equipment, there is no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the instruments by 
means of which the pressures were taken. 

This statement Dr. Crossman seeks to im- 
peach by stating that someone (name un- 
known) with some kind of pressure gun 
(kind unknown) but which did not give ac- 
curate results, as he states, tested these 
cartridges and found that they gave but 
40,000 pounds pressure. 

Had he stopped here we might be forced 
to guess whether or not this was “bait,” 
but he did not. He then states that this 
gun “showed the Springfield pressure as 
about 1,500 pounds lower than the Frank- 
ford figures.” Let us see. 

A pressure gun is an ordinary rifle bar- 
rel, chambered, rifled, throated, and in every 
detail the same as the ordinary barrel for 
the cartridge to be tested. This it must be 
in order to give the same results. A smooth 
hole is drilled and reamed from the outside 
of the barrel into the chamber, at right 
angles to its length. In practice this hole 
is .206 of an inch in diameter, thus giving an 
area of cross section of just 1-30 square 
inch. Into this hole is fitted a hardened 
steel plug, just filling it completely, and 
acting as a piston when the rifle is fired. 
Upon the head of this piston is placed a 
copper cylinder, .399 of an inch long and 
.2256 of an inch in diameter. Some form 
of housing is provided to support the outer 
end of the cylinder rigidly against the 
thrust of the piston, upon discharge. The 
details of this housing differ in different 
cases, all that is required being that it do 
not give in the slightest degree under pres- 
sure from the cylinder. The cartridge to be 
tested is placed in the chamber and a hole, 
of the diameter of the piston, is drilled 
through the shell opposite the end of the 
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piston; the piston is put in place, the cop- 
per cylinder, or crusher gauge, is placed 
upon end, on the outer end of the piston, 
the housing is closed so as to support the 
outer end of the cylinder, and the cartridge 
is fired. 


The gas generated by the explosion presses 
against the inner end of the piston, ex- 
actly like the action of a gas engine, forc- 
ing it outwards against the copper cylin- 
der. The latter, being firmly supported at 
the outer end, cannot give back, and is, as a 
consequence “upset” between the piston end 
and the point of support, becoming shorter 
and thicker than at first. The copper cylin- 
der is then removed and the length meas- 
ured with a micrometer, and the amount of 
the shortening, when compared with a tar- 
age table containing the values, in pressure, 
of the different amounts of GOmpression of 
the cylinder, shows the amount of pressure 
developed. 


The apology for this long description of 
the methods employed in taking pressures 
is that there might be some who were not 
familiar with it, and a desire that all might 
see, at a glance the absolute impossibility 
of testing more than one size of cartridge 
in any one gun; then they will properly ap- 
preciate the flight of fancy of our friend 
who tested, or supervised the testing of .35 
caliber W. C. F. cartridges and New Spring- 
field cartridges, in the same gun. “The 
pressure gun on which this test was made 
registered just 40,000 pounds, but as by this 
system it showed the Springfield pressure 
as about 1,500 pounds lower, etc.” So says 
Crossman. What kind of a gun could it be 
which would show the pressures of both .35 
W. Cc. F. and Springfield? The answer is 
clear. It was the Ross. The Ross will do 
this, or any other stunt, when Eddie pounds 
the keys. But as a matter of plain fact, the 
only gun which any one else ever used, and 
which will show the pressures of two as dif- 
ferent cartridges as those above mentioned, 
possesses a large number of keys, is in- 
spired by hot air, and makes a noise like a 
typewriter. 


Briefly touching the question of bolt 
thrust of a cartridge, the principal element, 
next the question of pressure of the gases, 
is the area of cross section of the inside of 
the shell. This bears the same relation to 
the power exerted as the area of piston head 
in a gas or steam engine. The writer care- 


fully sectioned a new Springfield shell, fired,, 


and a .405 W. C. F. and a .85 W. C. F. un- 
fired. The diameter of the former, inside, 
at its largest point, was .402 of an inch; of 
the two W. C. F. shells, .897 of an inch. The 
curious can figure just how much greater 
bolt thrust the Springfield exerts than either 
of the two W. C. F. shells. 


In conclusion: It is a shame and a dis- 
grace that sportsmen cannot pick up and 


read a sporting paper or magazine without 
being compelled to either sort out and skip, 
or read through, column after column of 
quarrels, recriminations, bitterness and sar- 
casm; unpleasant reading at best, whether 
justified or unjustified. 


Sporting magazines are published, pri- 
marily, that knowledge of the arts of sport- 
manship, of which shooting is the most im- 
portant, may be most widely disseminated; 
and they are read for the sake of the infor- 
mation which they may contain. In a vast 
majority of cases the readers have not 
looked deeply into the technical questions 
involved in their weapons and are seeking 
information; want to get it straight, from 
those who know; and are not, from their 
own knowledge, able to sift the good from 
the bad. Therefore, to unjustly malign an 
article used by sportsmen, through those 
columns,: while it injures the manufacturers 
slightly, inflicts far greater injury upon 
those who may be misled by it. In fact, it 
is impossible for a printed denial or refuta- 
tion to reach as far as a printed libel, and 
the writer has met scores of sportsmen who 
expressed themselves as apprehensive of 
the safety of our American rifles; they had 
read so much about their weakness; and 
this while everyone had conceded that they 
were strong enough for the cartridges they 
were made for. 

All sporting periodicals make a practice 
of having their columns open to a discussion 
of the opinions of everybody. To cut out 
opinions in a certain direction savors of 
favoritism, and tends towards ultra conser- 
vatism. Some of the best settled proposi- 
tions in existence were once merely hereti- 
cal opinions of visionary enthusiasts. To 
block their expression were to attach a clog 
to the wheels of progress. Therefore, few 
editors feel like taking the responsibility 
of condemning and suppressing an opinion, 
however revolutionary it may seem. 

Therefore it seems that, in view of the in- 
jury which may be done by permitting the 
dissemination of false statements, unchal- 
lenged, through the press, and the difficulty 
attending an editorial censorship of ideas, 
the only remedy at hand is to meet and re- 
fute the false statements in the columns 
where they appeared, when those columns 
be open. A fair and gentlemanly discussion 
is always interesting. It is only when it 
degenerates into blackguardism that it be- 
comes offensive. No man is to be blamed 
for his opinions, so long as, when he pur- 
ports to state facts, he states them cor- 
rectly, or errs in good faith. But when he 
deals with matters of fact, and deliberately 
and intentionally makes false statements as 
to matters of fact concerning which the ordi- 
nary reader has not knowledge, then the 
only method of dealing with the question 
is to either let them pass unchallenged, and 
be accepted as truth by many, or to chal- 


























lenge the truthfulness of the author. This 
latter course is always disagreeable, as has 
been so recently demonstrated, but “it is a 





A. E. McKenzie, Denver’s indomitable 
trap shooting promoter, is promulgating one 
of the biggest shooting events ever held in 
the West, to occur in Denver next Septem- 
ber 10, 11, 12 and 13. The fact that Mr. 


McKenzie and all his shooting friends are 
back of this tournament will insure for it 


Targets 
Events Each Event. 

BES cb oaleeu 10 20 

BG Wo cevis var 10 20 

| a 50 pr. dbls. 
Sr 1 100 handicap 
Se 5 20 handicap 
et 1 100 handicap 
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Mrs. Nellie Bennett, formerly of Denver, 
the well-known trap shot who was at one 
time connected with the Du Pont Powder 
Company and Outdoor Life, through her at- 
torneys, Halverson & Pratt of Ogden, Utah, 
won her case in the Supreme Court against 
John D. Pederson of Jackson, Wyo. 

The suit concerned the patents of the 
Remington pump gun. Her late husband, 
A. L. Bennett, was one of the two inventors 
of this gun, and died just as the first model 
was completed. A few months later his 
partner, Mr. Pederson, sold the patent to 
the Remington Arms Company of Ilion, N. 
Y., subject to a royalty for seventeen years, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A friend of mine, 
Mr. M. J. Emerick, is the proud owner of a 
-280 Ross. He relates the following, which 
is strange enough for print, it seems to me. 
He got a running shot at a coyote at 100 
yards. The 140 grains of copper and nickel 
struck Mr. Coyote in the flank, making its 
“getaway” at the point of the shoulder. At 
this point was found a clean hole of one- 
half inch in diameter, but at the place of 
entrance, a wound of 6 inches of cross sec- 
tion was discovered—-a hole sufficient in 
size to take the liver from. 

The question remains: Why should the 
wound at point of contact be greater than 
at place of exit, even though the bullet 
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$5,000 Added at the Denver Handicap 


Mrs. A. L. Bennett Wins Her Suit Against J. D. Pederson 


The .280 Ross Overtakes Coyote 
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condition, not a theory, which confronts us.” 
The problem is, how it shall be met. 
CHAS. NEWTON. 


New York. 


unbounded success. As will be seen by the 
accompanying table, $5,000 will be added. 
The shoot is called the Denver Handicap, 
is open to amateurs only, and 300 entries 
are required by August 12th. Entries can 
be made with W. F. R. Mills, 254 Coronado 
building, Denver. The list of events and 
added moneys is as follows: 








Daily Added Total 
Entrance. Each Event. Added. 
$20.00 $ 100.00 $1,000.00 

20.00 100.00 1,000.00 

7.50 250.00 250.00 

10.00 750.00 750.00 

10.00 100.00 500.00 

12.50 1,000.00 1,000.00 

Se epee tune Oita eae gehen a haw 6 500.60 


ee ee ee ree $5,000.00 


payable semi-annually. When the royalty 
became due Mr. Pederson refused to hand 
over her share of same, claiming that, owing 
to Mr. Bennett’s death, he had not fulfilled 
all his obligations. Mrs. Bennett brought 
suit in the District Court of Ogden, Utah, 
and won the case. Mr. Pederson then car- 
ried it to the Supreme Court, which af- 
firmed the decision of the lower court. 

The Remington Arms Company has been 
withholding Mrs. Bennett’s share of the 
royalties since the institution of the suit 
and the same will now be paid over to her 
Her home is now near Twin Falls, Idaho, 
where she has a large ranch and is en- 
gaged in raising horses and alfalfa. 


have a velocity of 3,100 feet per second? 

We all have our opinions. One old hunter 
who is always good for “meat in the pot” 
thinks “the critter swapped ends.” though 
Mr. Emerick is positive in his statement 
that it did not. 

A satisfactory solution of the apparent 
problem would be appreciated by many. 

Calif. R. A. FLEMMING. 


(Note.—We may hold to a wrong theory, 
but from nearly similar experiences in shoot- 
ing coyotes with various high-power rifles 
with velocities approximating 2,000 foot-sec- 
onds (far less than the .280 Ross), we be- 
lieve that the bullet from the Ross exploded 
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when striking the coyote, most of it flying 
to pieces, causing the excessive mutilation 
mentioned at point of entrance. If this be 
true, most of the bullet in its shattered con- 
dition, probably, stopped in the coyote. The 
hole at point of exit evidently was caused 
by a small piece of the bullet, though this 
piece without doubt was the largest that 
remained of the bullet after exploding. This 
piece being small, and having lost much of 
its velocity after having come in collision 
with the coyote, naturally would make but 
a small hole at point of exit. The writer 
well remembers of shooting a coyote with 
a .30-30 shortly after that caliber was placed 
on the market. The bullet—a soft point— 
struck coyote just back of shoulder, making 
a hole at entrance fully 3% inches in diam- 
eter, though at place where it passed out, on 
opposite side, the hole was of but ordinary 
size. Evidently most of the bullet was shat- 
tered when striking and stopped in the coy- 
ote, one of the largest pieces passing 
through. Many such instances could be 
mentioned where the soft point bullet go- 
ing at high velocity had made a far larger 
hole at entrance into an animal’s body than 
where it passed out. To those accustomed 
to the use of the old black powder rifles 
using the solid lead bullet which traveled 
at a far less velocity, the results of some of 
these high power cartridges using soft point 
bullets seem difficult to understand. The 


solid lead bullet with its lower velocity al- 
most invariably made a far larger hole at 
point of exit than at entrance. This evi- 
dently was due to the fact that it entered 
the animal without upsetting to any great 
extent, though mutilation of bullet after- 
wards occurred causing a larger and more 
ragged hole at point of exit. It was sel- 
dom that one of these bullets became rup- 
tured to any great extent when striking an 
animal, consequently many of them more 
often penetrated clear through an animal, 
than some of our more modern soft point 
bullets flying at far higher velocity. The 
writer is not going to be surprised if it 
should develop that bullets which travel at 
velocities around 3,000 foot-seconds should 
be found to give somewhat better results on 
game if constructed so as to hold together 
better instead of being constructed, as at 
present seems to be the case, to give ex- 
cessive expansion upon impact. The bullet 
that expands upon striking game is the bul- 
let that will kill quickly, provided it can 
always be depended on to give the neces- 
sary penetration. Sometimes it would seem 
that a bullet that would give a more uniform 
penetration, even though the mutilation was 
somewhat reduced, would be at least slight- 
ly better when travelling at extreme high 
velocities than those which too often go to 
pieces before penetrating to a vital .spot.— 
Editor.) 


Fremantle Has Nothing on Peweeites 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A writer in “Arms 
and the Man,” May 16th, giving an account 
of a plate shoot held by the Los Angeles 
Rifle and Revolver Club, says it was “ a la 
the Pewee Valley shooters, who in turn got 
the idea from Fremantle’s good old book on 
rifle shooting.” The statement is untrue re- 


specting the Pewee shooters, as the idea 
of the plate shoots conducted by them for a 
series of years developed in the Louisville 
Rifle and Revolver Club and was used as a 
substitute for the turkey shoot when the 
turkey was out of season. 

Kentucky. BRENT ALTSHELER. 


Last Hunt With Springfield ’06 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last Sunday there 
was a fierce wind all day. I had heard of 
the coyotes bothering my neighbor’s calves 
so I thought I would take a tramp. But 
when I went to the rack for a rifle I hesi- 
tated. There might be a long shot in the 
high wind, better not risk the .351. Old 
Krag looked too long and there laid a clip 
of ’06 cartridges. 
field with star-gauged barrel. That was 
enough. I wiped it out and started out. 

First thing I found a freshly dead cow, 
probably from anthrax. I fired four rounds 
into it. One bullet entered just in front of 
right hip and passed out just below back- 
bone. It made the slightest puncture on 
both sides. The other three shots did the 


te trible damage mentioned by famous sports- 
I fired at about 75 yards. 


men. 


There was the Spring-: 


Later, on working down a big gulch cov- 
ered on one side with brush, I suddenly 
sighted a lynx running up from the creek at 
about 80 yards. I had no time to throw up 
leaf so I pulled with battle sight. I did not 
hold low enough and the bullet skimmed 
the cat’s back. Again I pulled just as the 
cat entered the brush. On examination I 
found the bullet struck a small branch and 
then took the cat in the middle. The body 
was separated in two, but for one small in- 
testine. Bones and flesh were spattered 
about for ten feet. That time-the bullet de- 
flected and exerted its terrible power. 

Again I jumped a coyote out of a little 
gully and fired quick with battle sight as he 
ran but knew as I did so that tip was too 
long in the notch and [ nearly blurred into 
the coyote. The fur floated off his back 
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and he was gone in one jump in the brush. 
I took the Springfield home and it will stay 
in the rack except for range work hereafter. 
There is seldom time to turn up the leaf to 
use open sight set at 100 yards where I fig- 
ure the line of sight and path of projection 
occur. To use the battle sight upon animals 
of small body means a guess every time at 
unknown ranges. : 

The old Krag has the best rear sight I 
know of for use upon game. By leaving the 
drift-slide loose at 100 yards it is the sim- 
plest operation to increase elevation by us- 
ing thumb of left hand to slide drift slide 
forward on inclined base to 400 yards. You 
can mechanically change elevation with the 
thumb while your vision is centered over 
the sights upon running game. 

I am investigating the .22 H. P. Savage 
and may have one soon. However, I insist 
upon using small ivory bead front and King 
elevating rear sight. [I always choose a 
front sight which will give the point-blank 
range in conjunction with the King sight 
when the latter has the slide adjusted so 
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that sight is flat across the top. I pre- 
sume the Savage .22 H. P. will give a ter- 
rible slashing and shocking wound, but | 
doubt if it will give such penetration in a 
bulky animal as to cause severe hemorrhage. 
I am assured from the factory that no un 


due metal-fouling exists which will in- 
crease recoil perceptibly. The builet is tin 
plated, copper case, pointed and soft, ex 


posed lead point. 

My conception of a good game bullet for 
.22 S. H. P. would be a.case with two 
thirds proportion of rear of bullet of solid 


metal as copper or cupro-nickel and the 
remainder to extend forward in a shell to 
surround the soft lead point. This bullet 


would spread in animal tissue to about two 
or three times its diameter, yet the solid 
core behind would exert a good penetrating 
force. Such a bullet would get deep enough 
in a bear to set up severe inner complica- 
tions as well as doing some slashing and 
tearing near the surface. C. B. G. 
California. 


Organizing a Gun,Club 
PART VII. 


Choosing a Gun. 


Experience has taught that a 12-gauge gun, 
weighing in the neighborhood of 7% or 7% 
pounds is the right thing for trap work. 
Guns of lighter weight give too heavy a re- 
coil even with a moderate load of three 
drams of a “bulk” powder (or 24 grains of a 
“dense” powder) and 1% ounces of chilled 
shot. When trap shooting nothing puts a 
man to the bad so quickly and so completely 
as heavy recoil (or kick). 


that is, one that has not too much “drop” 
to it. (‘“Drop,”’ as applied to the stock of a 
gun denotes the distance between an imag- 
inary line representing an extension of the 
rib of the gun and two certain points on the 
stock known as the “comb”—B—and the 
“heel”—A—see diagram). 

Formerly guns were made with consider- 
able drop to them, but the growth of trap 
shooting and the experience it has brought 
show that, at the traps (and we are now 
dealing with that branch of sport.with a 

















Select, therefore, for trap work a 12-gauge 
gun, about 7% pounds in weight, and either 
a single-shot, a repeater or a double-barrel, 
for all these guns have their firm adherents, 
and no one style seems to be much more 
preferable than another, except, of course, 
that doubles cannot be shot with a single- 
shot gun. Among the “repeaters” are, of 
course, to be classed “automatic” shotguns, 
as well as the well-known repeating shot- 
guns made by at least four prominent: gun 
manufacturing companies. 

Another very important point to remember 
when selecting a gun is to be sure that it 
has what is known as a “straight” stock; 





aon 
ee 
shotgun) the stock of a gun should be 
straight. For a beginner we would recom- 


mend a gun with a drop of 1% to 1% inches 
at the “comb” and 2 to 2% inches at the 
“heel.” (A reference to the accompanying 
diagram will explain this point better for 
the purpose of ascertaining the correct di- 
mensions, the point marked “B” being at the 
comb of the stock, and “A” at the “heel.’’) 
Some experts use even straighter stocks 
but it is better for the beginner to select 
one within the dimensions suggested. If it 
turns out to be too straight, it is quite an 
easy matter for a gunsmith (or the owner 
of the gun himself, for that matter) to 
tinker with it, shaving it down to what he 
finds to be the drop best suited to his use. 

The thickness of the stock is another mat- 
ter to be considered. As a general propos.- 
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tion it may be said that a thin-faced man 
does not require as thin a stock, that is, 
thin at the comb, as one who has plump 
cheeks; in other words, a man who has a 
thin face would probably shoot better with 
a thick, well rounded comb than he would if 
the stock were thin, or wedge-shaped at the 
comb, He would also be much iess likely 
to have his cheek punished by the recoil. 
The idea is, of course, that when a man 
puts his gun to his shoulder, drops his cheek 
against the stock and looks along the bar- 
rel, he should find that he is looking straight 
down the rib to the sight. If he is not do- 
ing so, then he is liable to “cross shoot” 
at any time, and his gun cannot be said to 
fit him, and the stock must be altered to 
suit. 

The length of the stock is another very 
important feature to be considered when se- 
lecting a gun. This length depends upon the 
length of the gunner’s arm, and naturally a 
long-armed man would need, and should 
have, a longer stock than a short-armed 
man, The length of the stock is measured 
from the front trigger in a straight line to 
the center of the butt. (Refer to above 
diagram where the length of the stock is 
shown by the line CD). 

A rough-and-ready, but still fairly accu- 
rate way of finding out whether your gun- 
stock fits you, is to place the gun to your 
shoulder and put your finger naturally. on 
the trigger as if about to pull it. Then, still 
keeping your finger on the trigger, take the 
gun from your shoulder and let the butt rest 
in the hollow of your arm, the muzzle point- 
ing upward. If no readjustment of the po- 
sition of the finger on the trigger. or of the 
hand on the grip are required, it is presump- 
tive evidence that your gunstock fits you, so 
far as its length is concerned. 

The trigger pull is still another point to 
be considered, and is really perhaps as im- 
portant as any when success at the trap is 
to be attained. Pull is the term applied to 
the weight in pounds avoirdupois which, if 
attached to the trigger when the gun is 
cocked and held perpendicularly, would 
cause the trigger to be pulled and the ham- 
mer to fall. No hard and fast rule as to 
just what is the proper pull can be advanced, 
but as a general rule a pull of from 4 to 4% 
pounds may be considered satisfactory and 


can be recommended. Every gunsmith has 
a spring scale specially made for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining and registering the pull 
of a trigger. It is a simple contrivance 
with a hook to fasten on the trigger to be 
tested; the scale is then slowly pulled back 
in a straight line parallel with the barrel of 
the gun, until the pulling-off point is reached 
and trigger is pulled, whereupon the spring 
is allowed to slip back, leaving a pointer 
showing the exact number of pounds and 
ounces required to pull the trigger under in- 
vestigation. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
main essentials to be observed in selecting 
a gun for trap shooting are close shooting 
qualities, weight, drop, thickness of stock, 
length and trigger pull. All these really de- 
pend on the individuality of the person se- 
lecting the gun; in other words, the gun 
must fit the shooter, or he cannot expect to 
do much more than fair work, no matter 
how hard he may practice. An ill-fitting 
coat is not only awkward to wear, but ham- 
pers the movements of the wearer; and an 
ill-fitting gun is just as awkward to handle 
and won’t “point right” in the hands of a 
novice, An expert can do fair work with a 
gun that does not fit him, simply because 
he knows how to shoot targets, and soon 
learns how to hold the gun, whether under 
or over the targets; but a beginner .would 
be hopelessly at sea under similar condi- 
tions. 

An excellent plan for a beginner to adopt 
with reference to getting a gun to suit him 
is to try any gun about the right length of 
stock (this based, as stated before, on his 
length of arm) that his friends will loan him 
temporarily for such trail. Sooner or later 
he will find one with which he can do better 
than with others, and thus has a basis to 
go on. Sometimes a beginner picks up one 
that happens to be just right, and the trick 
is more than half-turned. 

Another pointer for the beginner to re- 
member is to have no hesitation in asking 
the advice of an expert, particularly one of 
the expert professionals, for the latter are 
always expected and indeed are glad to give 
advice on just such points, and any sugges- 
tion they may have to offer will be found 
as a rule to be of much benefit. 

EDWARD BANKS. 


(To be continued.) 


That Antique Cap Box 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The writer used 
the antique cap box (pictured recently in 
Outdoor Life) fifty years ago. 1 think it 
was manufactured by Eley Bros., London. 
It was intended to hold the Eley waterproof 
cap only. It was very useful in cold weather, 
as the hunter could charge his gun while 
wearing gloves. The old style sportsman 


was well equipped for rapid work when his 
shooting coat held the powder flask. in the 
right-hand breast pocket, the shot pouch in 
the left and his wads and cap box in the 
right-hand outside skirt pocket. One min- 
ute was the record time for loading both 
barrels of the double-barrel muzzle-loader. 
Montana. SAM LOWE. 
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ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 











Be Sure to Ask Your Dealer for 
Shells Loaded with 


BALLISTITE 


bw A PERFECT 
DENSE SMOKELESS POWDER 





OUR Insist upon getting this powder OUR 
Smokeless because of its uniform quality Smokeless 
Shotgun which assures its reliability un- Shotgun 
Pewiler der all conditions encountered Possder 
IS by the sportsmen. .. .. ©. IS 
Unaffected The most careful attention is Unequalled 
ae : given to every detail connected ; for 
C mnenic with the making of each of the Field and Trap 
Conditions famous Du Pont Smokeless Shooting 


Shotgun Powders of which 
Ballistite is one. -. ©. 


Ask Department 23 for Smoke- 
less Power Booklets. Every 
Sportsman should have them. 


WRITE TODAY. 
Oo 








E. 1. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Arms and Ammunition Queries 


H. G. Jeffery, Ottawa, Canada.—Will you 
kindly advise me through your columns the 
best rifle to use on foxes in settled country? 
Also the velocity of the ordinary .38-caliber 
Smith & Wesson revolver cartridge when 


used in a Hopkins & Allen rifle? 


Answer.—If the shooting is not likely to 
be beyond ordinary ranges, you would find 
the Winchester and Marlin .25-20 repeating 
and Stevens and Winchester single shot ri- 
fles well adapted to fox shooting, but if 
there would be prospects of many long 
shots, then such calibers as the .25-35 and 
the new high-power .22 Savage would be 
far better. The latter cartridge, however, 
would have one undesirable feature, as the 
tearing effect on this animal, or any of 
similar size, would be great, many pelts, 
as a consequence, would be badly torn. To 
offset this, however, the cartridge could be 
depended on to kill a fox far oftener than 
any of the others when hit, and if the pelt 
is to be considered of no value, you could 
do no better than to choose this arm, as it 
is doubtful if any cartridge now made can 
be found better adapted for killing instantly 
such game. We do not know the velocity 
obtained with the revolver cartridge men- 
tioned when used in a rifle. We would es 
timate it, however, as being from 800 to 
900 foot-seconds. 


A. F. Scureman, Helena, Mont.—Does the 
front sling swivel weaken the barrel to any 
extent when placed on the barrel proper, 
such as it must be on the Savage feather- 
weight? 


Answer.—We presume you have in mind 
the dove-tailing of front swivel base into 
the barrel. We have never heard of a 
swivel being attached to one of these rifles 
in this manner, and while it might be ac- 
complished without in any way injuring or 
weakening the barrel, we should prefer the 
front swivel attached in the usual manner, 
which in all cases is placed by factory on 
forearm. When thus attached the arm is 
not weakened in the slightest nor is the 
shooting impaired. 


R. R., California.—I would like to know 
through the columns of your magazine what 
the experiences were of those who have 
used the new .22 Savage, high-power, on 
coyotes, hawks or game of any sort. Also 
their opinions of its effectiveness on deer 
at 200 and 300 yards; its penetration and 
bone-smashing power at those ranges. The 
new .22 high-power being a_ take-down, 
Model ’99, it seems to me that Savage .30-30 
or .303 barrels of the 1899 featherweight 
model might be made interchangeable with 


the .22 high-power barrels for when a 
heavier caliber was desired and save being 
hampered with two guns. If such a com- 
bination is possible the new .22 high-power 
would be a wonderful piece of work. 


Answer.—The writer owns one of the 
rifles you mention, but from a limited ex- 
perience with same is not yet prepared to 
say that it would prove always suitable for 
deer shooting, though he has it from several 
deer hunters that it is admirably adapted 
for such game. For wolves, coyotes, hawks, 
etc., it seems safe to say that for such 
shooting a more desirable cartridge than 
this .22 Savage high-power does not exist. 
Reports of coyotes and wolves having been 
killed with this arm at all ranges up to 
500 yards are frequent. As for its proving 
suitable for deer shooting under all condi- 
tions, there is.at present a slight doubt in 
the writer’s mind. For the man who will 
place his shots carefully, or for the broad- 
side shots, this gun will without doubt kill 
a deer quicker than many other calibers 
that are now used for deer shooting. Deer 
struck when standing “end on,” the pene- 
tration might be insufficient, though for the 
distance actually penetrated the mutilation 
would be great. If a bullet striking a deer 
under these circumstances should penetrate 
to the vitals the deer would undoubtedly 
succumb instantly. The bullet,. though 
sharp pointed, ruptures badly when striking. 
This reduces the penetration greatly over 
what would be secured with a full metal 
patch bullet that would not expand when 
striking. Whether a full metal patch bullet 
would prove suitable for deer shooting in 
this arm would be mere conjecture, though 
that it might prove effective is not un- 
reasonable to believe when the fact is kept 
in view that this .22 high-power has a 
greater velocity than the ’06 cartridge 
which, with full metal patch bullet, has been 
used successfully by many on big game. 
During the experimental stages of the .22 
high-power cartridge it was thought that 
interchangeable barrels of this caliber for 
other take-down featherweight rifles could 
be furnished, but as a result of much ex- 
perimenting it was found impossible to 
have both cartridges for the .25-35, .30-30 
and .303 type with comparatively larger 
round and flat-nose bullets handled by the 
same mechanism as for the .22 high-power 
with its sharp-pointed, soft-nose bullets. A 
special form of magazine carrier, automatic 
cut-off and breech bolt are necessary to 
handle the .22 high-power cartridge and the 
.22 high-power Savage cannot be fitted with 
interchangeable barrels of other calibers 
and interchangeable .22-caliber barrels can- 
not be furnished for featherweight take- 
down rifles of other calibers. 
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